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News of Hog Herd Expansion. Milk Inventory Management 
Study. Bank Reform, and Mexico's Econonnic Reforms 



The pork industry is set for an 
expansion in production during 
the second half ofl 991 and 
beyond. TtkcJim^ f fogs and Figs report 
showed a much larger herd e?ipanston 
than anticipated earlier by industry 
analysts. Hog prices are expected to 
drop from about $55 per cwt in July to 
the mid-$40*s by yearend. 

The caitle-cm-feed inventory for June 1 
was the largest on that date since 1973, 
pointing toward greater fed cattle mailcet- 
ings in the third and fourth quarters. Fed 
cattJe prices are expected to decline in 
the second half of 1991 asbeef pnxluc- 
tion e?ipands. 

5«cond-guarter daU strongly suggest 
that the recession ended somedme in 
ApriJorMay. Production rose during 
those months, and in May ccxisumer 
spending posted its biggest gain so far 
this year. The second-quarter job decline 
was the smallest since the recession 
began. However, despite the upward tiji 
of recent economic indicators, the 
economy is still operating at bw levels 
and unemployment remains relatively 
high. 

Many analysis believe the economy is 
poised to recover in the second half of 
this year. Interest-sensitive sectors^ espe- 
ciatJy residential housing and auto- 
mobiles^ are likely to rebound most 
dramatically. Inflaticxi should remain 
moderate^ baningany unanticipated rise 
in energy or food costs. 

USDA's Milk Inventory Management 
Report has generated considerable inter- 
est on Capitol Hill and in the dairy and 
related industries. Under the 1990 farm 
bill, the Department was requiitd to 
report to Congress on the merits of alter- 
native milk inventory management 
programs. In its final reix^a to Congress 
on June 14, USDA concluded that the 
current dairy program measures up well 
against other options studied. 




The report evaluated the current dairy 
program as well as four general altema* 
live programs, with the objective of 
avoiding large milk surpluses. The ap- 
proach was to quantify the potential ef- 
fects of each alternative on milk pro- 
duction, use, and prices, and compare 
them with baseline projections under cur- 
rent policies. Each of the four alterna- 
tives was found to have shortcomings. 

Congress is considering several pro- 
posals that could radically restructuie 
the US. banking system. Farmers and 
other rural residents have a significant 
stake in the fmal outcome of the reform 
debate. Commercial banks account for 
the largest share of credit to farmers (35 
percent in J990) and are the primary 
source of credit to rural nonfarm busi- 
nesses. 

Significant proposed changes to the bank 
deposit insurance system could seriously 
hinder small banks' ability to compete 
with large banks. One result could be a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
small independent banks« including those 
serving rural credit needs. 



The governmeDt of Mexico is embarked 
on a course of unilateral economic 
reform, reversing the direcdon of inward- 
looking economic policy pursued most 
of this cenUiry and moving toward a 
more open economy based on free trade 
and competitive markets. The new poli- 
cies appear to be improving the effi- 
ciency and performance of the Mexican 
economy. 

The economic reforms are potentially 
significant for the US. because Mexico 
is the third-largest U.S . trade partner and 
a border country. The reform process, by 
generating healthy economic growth and 
encouraging foreign investment, Is 
providing opportunities fc^ increased 
trade between the two countries. 

Industrial crops — those used as inputs 
in manufacturing — are receiving consid- 
erable attendon from farmers, rural busi- 
nesses, and policymakers as they look ai 
ways to diversify U.S. agriculuire. 
Kenaf and milkweed are two that have 
potential to become major fiber crops, 
providing income for farmers, jobs for 
rural communides, and products for a 
wide range of uses. 

USDA's June plantings survey showed 
75.9 million acres planted to com in 
1991, onlyslighily lower than the March 
forecast A decline of as much as 1 mil- 
lion acres had been expected for com as 
late-season planting delays favored in- 
creased soybean plantings. Some switch- 
ing to soybeans did occur in fain*soaked 
areas, but was offset by increased com 
acres in other states. 

Prices for most fresh fruits are ex- 
pected to be higher this summer than a 
year ago. Output is c?ipecied down for 
oranges, cherries, apricots, plums, and 
nectarines^ In contrast, a larger peach 
crop is expected to reduce peach prices. 
A rebound in cane sugar output in Loui* 
siana is among the factors contributing to 
an expected 4-percent increase in U.S. 
sugar production in 1991/92. U.S. cot- 
sumption is likely lou-endup 1.4 percent.. 
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The pork industry is set for cm expansion 
in production during the second half of 
1991 and beyond. The June Hogsmd 
Pigs report showed a much stronger herd 
expansion than anticipated earlier by in* 
dustry analysts. Hog prices are expected 
to drop from about $55 per cwt in July to 
the mid-$40's byyearend. 

The June cattle-on-feed inventory was 
the highest on this date since 1973, point- 
ing toward greater fed cattle marketings 
in the third and fourth quarters. Fed cat- 
tle prices are expected to decline from a 
year earlier in the second half of 1991 as 
beef production expands. 

Dairy prices are likely to strengthen in 
the second half of 1991 as increases in 
milk production contract from levels 
achieved during the first fkiif However, 
milk prices for the year are expected to 
be below 1990. 

Hog Herd Larger 

Than Expected 

The June 28 Hogs and Pigs report 
showed a much stfDnger herd expansion 



than indicated in previous reports. 
Strong expansion was indicated for both 
the short- and long-terms. Total inven- 
tories were up 5 percent from a year ear- 
lier, breeding inventories were up 6 
percent, and market hog inventories in- 
creased 4 percent Farrowing intentions, 
up 7 percent from 2 years ago, indicate 
thai during September-November, vir- 
tually all states will show strong growth 
in hog numbers. 

Third- and fourthKiuancr slaughter are 
both expected to increase over 6 percent 
to 2 L6 million and 7A2 million head, 
given the recent inventory repon. These 
increases, coupled with heavier average 
weights, are expected to lower fourth- 
quarter prices to the mid-$40's per cwt. 

Second-quarter slaughter pushed year-to- 
date slaughter above a year earlier. Still, 
the slaughter rale took its seasonal late- 
spring dip, lifting hog prices in mid-May 
to over $SS per cwt from around $30 in 
April. Second-quarterbanowandgiit 
prices averaged $53, up over $2 from the 
first quarter but down 9 percent from a 
year earlier. 

Retail pork prices, dropping since 
December, picked up nearly 2 cents per 
pound in May, mainly on [ve-MemoHal 



Day price strength. Quarter-to-quarter 
prices declined 2 cents in the second 
quarter from $2, IS per pound. With lit- 
tle seasonal summer strength foreseen, 
and a substantial price drop expected this 
fall, pork prices for the year are likely to 
average 2 percent lower than a year ear- 
lier. 

Monthly farm-to-rciail price spreads 
have generally declined since the record 
highs of a year earlier. As farm prices 
decline in the fall, spreads are expected 
ID widen late in the year and put average 
1991 spreads 1 lo 3 percent higher than 
$1.25 a year earlier. 

Fed Cattle Marketings 
To Move Up 

The J une 1 Cattle On Feed report 
showed the fed catUe inventory up 9 per- 
cent from a year ago in the seven month- 
ly reporting states, the largest inventory 
since 1973 on this dale. Larger cattle-on- 
feed inventories point toward expanding 
fed cattle marketings in the third and 
fourth quarters. 

Placements on feed during May were 8 
percent above a year earlier but below 
the 1985-89 average. Marketings during 
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May were off 5 percent from the year 
before, but more consislent with May's 
federally inspected steer and heifer 
slaughter than April's relatively high 
marketings- 
Forage conditions on July I were the 
best since 1983 and aiesecnas a plus for 
beef cow operations. The July Cro/? 
Production report indicated pasture and 
range condluons in the 48 contiguous 
stales were good to excellent in 29 states, 
poc^ to fair in 1 1 states, and very poor in 
Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New 
Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, and 
West Virginia. In addition, Pennsylvania 
is undergoing a severe drought. 



Beef cow slaughter is at a cyclical low, 
partly in response to ample forage sup- 
plies and favorable stocker and feeder 
cattle prices. This indicates that beef 
cow-calf operations arc retaining cows. 
The July U.S. cattle inventory is 
scheduled for release on July 29. 

BeefCow 
Slaughter Down 

Commercial cow slaughter this year is 
expected to be 5.9 million head, about 
the same as a year earlier Dairy cow 
slaughter is forecast to remain above last 
year's 2.7 million head due to less 
favorable milk-to-fecd price ratios this 
year. However, beef cow slaughter is ex- 



pected to be below last year's 3.2 million 
head due to favorable returns and ample 
forage supplies. 

First-quarter commercial cow slaughter 
was near 1 .5 million head. 3 percent 
below a year earlier, and the lowest since 
1980 for this period. First-quarter beef 
cow slaughter was off 8 percent and 
dairy cow slaughter up 2 percent from a 
year earlier. The lowest quarterly cow 
slaughter usually occurs during the 
spring, suggesting a further drop in the 
second quarter. 

Retail Choice beef prices are expected to 
continue dropping in the coming months. 
Prices have eased 6 cents since the 
record $2.97-per-pound high in April. 
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Junc*s farm-to-rdai] spread widened to 
SL31 per pound, up 10 cents from April 
as fed siccr prices dropped faster than 
retail prices. Fed steer prices have con- 
tiniied lo drop from May*s inonthly 
average of $7847 per cwt, and have 
recently been trading in the low $70's. 

Broiler Output Growth 
Slows, Net Returns Drop 

Founh-cjuarter broiler production will 
likely be 4-5 perceni greater than a year 
earlier, slowing from an 8-percent in- 
crease a year ago. Growth during the 
third quarter is likely expanding 6 per- 
cent from a year earlier, a faster growth 
rate than a year ago. 

The expected slowdown itflects lower in- 
dustry net returns during first-half 1991- 
First- and second-quarter net returns 
each averaged 6 cents a pound, com- 
pared with nearly 11 cents a year earlier. 
Third-quaiter average net returns probab- 
ly will be 6-7 cents, also below a year 
ago, reflecting continuing lower prices. 

Average wholesale bfoiler jMices in the 
third quarter are expected to average in 
the k)w-50's, about even with 52 cents 
per pound in the second quarter, but 
down 5 cents from a year earlier. Prices 
are expected to remain above cost this 
summer due to seasonal demand for 
chicken. Broiler jtfices are expected lo 
average in the high 40's this fail 

A continuing high level of exports is 
providing some price support. Total U.S. 
broiler exports are estimated at 1.1 bil- 
lion pounds in 1991, 6 percent below last 
year's record, as sales lo the USSR, de- 
pendent on export credit guarantees this 
year, are down. 

Retail prices for whole broilers in May 
averaged 88 cents a pound, almost 2 
cents below a year earlier. Prices arc ex- 
pected lo average in the high 80*s in 
1991, and remain below year -earlier 
levels through the second half due to 
competition from larger supplies of red 
meat 



Turkey Output Eases, 
Stocks Continue High 

Fourth-quarter uirkey output is expected 
to increase only 1 percent from a year 
earlier. Output this quarter is expected to 
be unchanged &om a year ago. Second- 
quarter turkey production increased 
about 3 pefcent from a year earlier, well 
below the 9-percent growth in second- 
quarts 1990. 

For 1991, production will be up only 
about 2 percent, the smallest annual in- 
crease since 1984. Slower growth 
reflects grower losses experienced from 
December through April. 

Stocks continue to be record high, main- 
ly due to last year*s large production. 
Whole-bird stocks were up 27 percent, 
while other stocks were 7 percent below 
a year earber due to increased processing 
use. On June 1 1 stocks totaled 448 mil- 
lion pounds, 10 percent above a year ear- 
lier. However, turkey stocks-to-use 
ratios are not abnormally large, and are 
not expected to generate large downward 
price movements. 



Fourth-quarter Eastern region wholesale 
hen prices are expected to strengthen 



seasonally and average about the same as 
a year earlier. Third-quarter prices are 
supported by prospects for only 
moderate pnxluction growth in the 
second half of 199 1 , but are restrained by 
large stocks. Eastern region wholesale 
hen prices are expected to average 63-69 
cents a pound this quarter, about the 
same as a year earlier. 

Grower net returns improved in the 
second quarter to just above breakeven, 
helped by lower feed prices. Returns are 
expected to improve again during the 
third and fourth quarters and average 
slightly above 1990 for the year. 

Egg Production Slows, 
Prices & Returns Lower 

Based on producers' conservative ap- 
proach to expansion, 1991 egg produc- 
tion is forecast at 5.69 billion dozen, 
fractionally larger than a year earlier. 
Table-egg production is expected to 
range from last year's level to 1 percent 
lower^ The total laying flock size is ex- 
pected to remain about the same, with 
the table-egg flock unchanged to slightly 
smaller. 



Large Canie-on-Feed Inventories Paint Toward Expanded Fed Cattle Marketings 
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All growih is in the bfX)i]er-hatching egg 
flock, wiih a June 1 year-over-year in- 
cieascof? pefccnL The egg-type hatch- 
ing flock was 9 percent smaller. 

The table-egg flock size indicates second- 
quarter production was unchanged from 
a year earlier to 1 percent lower. Ptoduc- 
iJon in the second half of 1991 is also ex- 
pected to be about the same to 1 percent 
lower than a year earlier. 

Wholesale prices arc expected to remain 
relatively strong through 1991, but bek)w 
a year earlier. Net returns will likely 
remain positive, but lower than last year. 
An average New York price of 76-79 
cents per dozen is expected for the year, 
below Ihe record 82 cents of the past 2 
years. 

R)urth-quarter prices are expected to rise 
to 75-81 cents, up from 73-79 cents in 
the third quarter. Retail prices In 1991 
are firecast to average in the mid-90*s, 
several cents below the high levels of 
about $1.00 during 1989 and 1990, The 
first-quarter average retail price of $ 1 .05 
was likely ihe peak for the year. 

Dairy Prices May Rise 
In Second-Half 1991 

In light of recent market tightness^ dairy 
prices are likely to be stronger during the 
second half of 1991 than previously ex- 
pected. If milk production continues to 
weaken and ihe economy bounces back 
as expected, then dairy prices are fore- 
cast to rise during the last 6 months of 
the year. 

Seasonal increases in wholesale dairy 
product prices began in early May due to 
shrinking milk supplies and tightening 
cheese markets. By early June, whole- 
sale cheese, butter, and nonfat dry milk 
prices were above price support purchase 
levels for the first time since last October. 

Although US. milk production during 
the first half of 1991 was up 1 percent 
from a year earlier, production increases 
ended in May in response to substantially 
lower farm milk prices. In May and 
June, U.S. output was virtually un- 
changed from a year earlier. 



Output during the second half of 1991 is 
forecast unchanged rn)m a year earlier. 
Milk production in 1991, however, is 
forecast to reach a new record of 149 bil- 
lion pounds. 

Milk prices received by farmers aver- 
aged $1 1 40 per cwt in June, $2.40 
below a year earlier. Recent forecasts 
for second-half 199 1 milk prices are rela- 
tively higher than those made earlier this 
spring because milk output has slumped 
and wholesale dairy product prices are 
up. For the year, milk prices axe ex- 
pected to average 13-15 percent below a 
year earlier. 



For further information, contact: 
Richard Stillman, coordinate^'; John 
Ginzel, catde; Felix Spinelli, hogs; Lee 
Christensen, Agnes Perez, and 
Larry Witucki, poultry; Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy. All are at (202) 219- 
1285. EQ 
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Weather conditions and changes inform 
programs have had considerable impact 
on farmers' planting decisions. In many 
rain-drenched areas, acreage shifted 
from corn to soybeans. Plantings of 
other oilseeds are also up, and favorable 
weather increased spring wheat plant- 
ings. 

Despite drought in California and heavy 
Delta rainst cotton acreage is up. In- 
creased world cotton production should 
take the pressure cff tight global sup- 
plies, but world trade is expected to 
remain at lastyear's level. 

World rice production will drop in 1991 
largely because of reduced output in the 
two leading producer countries, China 
and India. Little change is projected for 
U.S. output. 

Corn Acreage Higher 
Than Expected 

USDA's June plantings survey showed 
75.9 million acres planted to com in 
1991. While Ihe report showed area only 
slightly lower dian the March planting in- 
tentions, the estimate came as somewhat 
ofasurpriseto industry analysts. A 
decline of as much as 1 million acres 
from the March forecast had been ex- 
pected for com as late-season planting 
delays were thought to have promoted 
more soybean plantings at the expense of 
com. Some Switching to soybeans did 
occur, but was offset by increased com 
acres in other slates, 

Notuncxpectedly»rain-soaked Iowa, 
with only 12.2 million acres of com 
planted, registered the largest state 
decline (800,000 acres or 6 percent from 
the March report. The decrease in com 
acreage was offset by gains in soybean 
pkniings. Other states showing declines 
in com area include Indiana, Minnesota, 
and Missouri. Both Illinois and Nebras- 
ka posted 400,000-acre gains. 
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Weather Lowers Corn Pfontlng Decisions In Some Mo)or Producing States 




Change from March report 



The bearish acreage report for com was 
coupled with a bearish weather forecast 
for JuJy which predicted wann tempera- 
tures ^d adequate precipttalion across 
much of the Com BciL JuJy and August 
wcaihcr arc critical for com. Hot, dry 
conditions during those months can sig- 
nificantly reduce pollination and cut 
yields dramatically. 

On the heels of the acreage and weather 
reports, futures contract prices at the 
Chicago Board of TYade fell to contract 
lows. However, as of July 14, ihe por- 
tion of the com crop rated good to excel- 
lent— 66 percent— was lagging last 
year's 75 pcicenL During the first 2 
weeks of July, com crop conditions fell 
as temperatures rose in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Ohio. 

On June 27, USDA released its Grain 
Stocks report indicating June 1 com 
stocks of 2.99 billion bushels, up 5 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Although com 
usage is expected to remain strong 
through the remainder of the crop year, 
the stocks level indicates somewhat 
lower feed and residual usage than had 
been expected by some analysts. 



Wheat Plantings 
Still Strong 

Wheat area planted for 1991 is estimated 
at 70 million acres, down 9 percent from 
a year earlier, but up 1 million acres 
from March intcndons. Farmers intend 
to harvest 58 million acres of wheat for 
grain, a 16-pcrcent drop from 1990. 
Winter wheat area harvested in Ok- 
lahoma and Colorado declined from the 
early June estimate, reportedly because 
of increased haying and grazing of 
wheat In Washington, more acres of 
winter wheat were resccded to spring 
wheat because of last December's freeze. 

Total spring wheat plantings were 
boosted by increased area in North 
Dakota. Spring wheal area intended for 
harvcst in that state stands at an unusual- 
ly high 98 percent of planted area June 
crop conditions in the Northern Plains 
were the best in many years. 

US, Rice Supplies 
To Expand 

U.S. rice output for 1991 is forecast at 
157.5 million cwt, slightly above ihe pre- 
vious 2 years. Beginning inventories for 



rice arc forecast about the same as a year 
earlier. Including a modest increase in 
imports, rice supplies will grow more 
than 3 million cwt this year. Total use 
during 199 1 is expected to grow, based 
largely on the strength of the domestic 
market. 

Forecast rice plantings in 1991 are mar- 
ginally down from a year earlier. Har- 
vested area, however, is forecast up from 
1990*s difdcult harvest, with Arkansas 
accounting for most of the gain. 

World rice production in 1991/92 is 
projected to fall 1 percent from the 
1990/91 record, due mainly to reduced 
output by the two largest producers, 
China and India. Both countries had 
record yields and harvests in 1 990/9 1 . 

China's crop is projected down 3 per- 
cent Although the govemmentorChlna 
is encouraging farmers to maintain plant- 
ings, large supplies and low prices are ex- 
pected to lead to a slight reduction in 
China's rice area. The monsoon in India 
is off to a good start, except in the 
northwest, where aboui 25 percent of the 
crop is grown. While area is projected to 
be virtually unchanged, lower fertilizer 
use and lower yields are projected to cut 
production by 3 percent 

Global rice consumption is expected to 
slip, but to remain near the 1990/91 
record, and a slight drop in global ending 
Slocks is anticipated. A small pickup in 
world trade is projected, due to lower 
production and projected increases in ex- 
portable supplies. 

Thailand is projected to harvest a larger 
crop than a year earlier, and is expected 
to register the largest export gain. Ex- 
ports by Pakistan are projected to show 
no change, while exports by Viemam 
and China are likely to decline. US rice 
exports and market share are each 
projected to decline in 1991/92 in the 
face of tight supplies, relatively high 
prices, and strong competition. 

Oilseed Plantings 
To Increase 

In Ihe June plantings survey, U.S. 
farmers indicated they would plant 
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signiflcantJy more oilseeds than intended 
earlier this spring. Rain-delayed plant- 
ings of com throughout the Northwest 
Conn Belt and Delta regions, together 
with favorable growing conditions in the 
Northern Plains and more flexible com- 
modity progiams, contributed to the shift 
toward oilseeds. 

Overall, fanners planted or intend to 
plant 62 J million acres of soybeans, 
sunflowers, and flaxseed, up 2^9 million 
acres from iheir March intentions and 4.5 
percent above a year earlier. 

Soybeans led the increase in oilseed 
piglings with an estimated 59.8 million 
acres, up nearly 2J million acres from 
March and 2 million acres above last 
year. The significant increase in bean 
acreage reflects fanners' response to 
added flexibility in commodity programs 
and to heavy spring rains that delayed 
com and cotton plantings. 

Northern Plains producers are also react- 
ing to abundant spring rains that have 
generated optimism for ihis year's yield 
prospects. The largest soybean acreage 
increases were noted in Iowa (800,000), 
Minnesota (5OOJ0O0), and Missouri 
(500,000), 

Acreage planted to sunflowers and flax- 
seed also gained over earlier intentions. 
Sunflower acreage is now estimated ai 
2.6 million, up 11 percent from March in- 
tentions and 36 percent above last year. 
While flaxseed plantings arc also es- 
timated up from a year eaiiier, low early- 
season prices have discoursed some 
plantings, and acreage is down from ihe 
March report. 

This year's increase in minor oilseed 
acreage reflects fanners' responses to 
new commodity program provisions ihai 
combine planting flexibility with price 
supports. Producers in the Northem 
Plams art also benefiting from some of 
the best growing conditions in years, 
decreasing yield risks and bankers' ap- 
prehension. 



U.S. Wheat Production Drops, Stocks Expected Down 
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Record World Oilseed 
Output Forecast 

GlohaJ output of oilseeds in 1991/92 is 
projected at 223.8 million tons, up 6, 1 
mJUion above ihe 1990/91 record* reflect- 
ing gains in rapeseed, cottonseed, peanut, 
and soybean production. Declines are ex- 
pected for sunflowerseed, flaxseed, and 
copra. 

Large rapeseed crops are piDJeclcd for 
the EC, China^ and Canada, all the result 
of increased 1991/92 plantings. The 
rebounding U,S, peanut crop is the main 
reason for higher world production, 
while Indiaaccountsfor most of the gain 
in foreign ouqxjL Most of the an- 
ticipated increase in world cottonseed 
production is dependent on China, 



Global production of soybeans is 
forecast to rise 3 percent in 1991/92 to 
107 million tons. Foreign soybean out- 
put is projected up 21 millicKi tons, also 
up 3 percent, led by gains in Brazil, 
Another large crop is likeJy in China, al- 
though production is projected up only 1 
percent from last year's abundant output. 

Soybean prospects for the major compel- 
ing suppliers, Brazil and Argentina, are 
uncertain this early in the year. Both are 
now winding up 1990/91 harvests, and 
planting of new crops is siill months 
away. Changing policies and tough 
economic conditions cloud the outlook 
for both countries. 

In Brazil, output is projected to rise 2 mil- 
lion tons because of improved yields 
after poor weather in critical areas pulled 
down 1990/91 production. Limited 
government resources may restrict credit 
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for soybean growers and hold down 
potentia] area gains. 

In Argeniina, soybean i^oduction is 
projected to decLne 250,000 tons from 
the record 199<V91 outturn, as yields are 
likely to return to trend following un- 
usually favorable growing conditions in 
1990/9L Area is expected to rise lo 5 
miltioft hectares. 

World soybean trade in 1991/92 is 
projected to rise 6 percent to 26.6 million 
tons, while soybean meal trade will like- 
ly shp 1 percent to 2S.8 million tons. Im- 
ports by the Soviet Union will again be 
constrained by limited availability of 
foreign exchange. The U.S. offer of 
credit isexpeciedio favor the U.S. over 
competing South American exporters in 
the Soviet market 

U^. soybean exports are projected at 
17.4 million tons, pointing to a market 
shareof 65 percCTl. Foreign exports are 
forecast at 9.2 million tons. U-S. 
soybean meal exports are projected at 5 
million tons, and foreign shipments 20.8 
milHoft. 

World vegetable oil inventories are 
forecast to rise in 1991^2. Supplies of 
major oils arc expected to grow more 
rapidly than the 2-perceiit gain forecast 
for global use. Soybean and palm oil are 
likely to account for most of the inven- 
tory gain, with soybean oil stocks in the 
U.S. projected to reach near-record 
levels of more than 2 billion pounds. 




Larger Acreage To Boost 
U,S. Cotton Production 

Despite setbacks in California and the 
Delta, U.S. cotton producers expect to 
plant over 14 million acres in 1991, ac- 
cording to USDA's June Acreage rcpcrL 
Spurred by relatively strong cotton 
prices, producers have continued to plant 
cotton beyond yield-optimal planting 
dates in many areas. 

In Cahfomia's pivotal San Jfoaquin Val- 
ley, an exceptionally cool April-to-mid- 
May period has probably hindered early 
crop development. In the Mississippi 
Delta region, April was the wettest on 
record in many areas, with rainfall total- 
ing 30 inches or more. Some acreage 
could not be planted and much was 
planted late. 

Based on plantings reported in the June 
survey, U.S. cotton production in 1991 
could exceed 16 million bales. Mill use 
will likely remain steady near 1990 
levels, while U.S. cotton exports will 
likely fall, due to larger foreign outturn. 

U.S . CTding stocks in 199 W2 are ex- 
pected to total 3.0 million bales, and 
stocks-u>use is forecast at 19 percent, up 
from a year earlier but well bebw the 
1990 farm bill target of 30 percent. 

World Cotton Outturn 
To Reach Record 

The current tight world supply of cotton 
should case somewhat in 1991^2 due lo 
a projected 4-percent increase in world 
production to a record 90.3 million bales. 
Foreign production is projected to rise 3 
milliofi bales to 74. 1 million, just 2 mil- 
lion below the 1984/85 record. 



Most of the foreign production increase 
is expected in China, but this will hinge 
on the size of its increase in cotton area. 
Prices for some competing crops in 
China, such as com, have been depressed 
by large 1990^1 supplies in some areas. 
In addition, record output is projected for 
Pakistan, and India's crop is forecast up 
7 percent — the second largest ever. 

World consumption is projected to rise 
nearly 1.7 million bales in 1991/92, also 
a record. Production gains are expected 
to outstrip consumption substantially, 
leading to a small increase in ending 
stocks. Most of the pfDspective con- 
sumption gains are anticipated in the 
major producing countries. 

World cotton trade is projected to remain 
stable at 23.5 miUion bales in 1991/92. 
U.S. exports arc expected to fall 11 per- 
cent 10 7 million bales in the face of in- 
creased foreign competition. The U.S. 
market sharc is projected to decline to a 
more normal 29.7 percent from 1990's 
34-percent level. 

Foreign cotton exports arc projected to 
riseSpcrccnL A critical element of the 
trade outlook will be how the Soviet 
Union resolves the key issue of cotton 
sales and retention of foreign exchange 
by its producing republics. In 1990/91, 
the republic of Uzbekistan accumulated 
large stocks which may hit the worid 
market in 1991/92. [Jim Cole (202) 219- 
0840 and Pete Ritey (202) 2 19-0825 J 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains: 
Edward Allen, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezey. domestic rice; Pete Riley, world 
feed grains; Larry Van Meir and Jim 
Cole, domestic feed grains; Tom Bicker- 
ton, world oilseeds; Roger Ho&kin, 
domestic oilseeds; Carolyn Whitton, 
world cotton; Scott Sanford. domestic 
cotton; Jim Schaub, domestic peanuts. 
World information (212) 219-0820; 
domesUc (202)219-0840. H2 
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Most fresh-fruit prices in the U.S. are 
likely to be up this summer from a year 
ago. Output is expected down for oran- 
ges, cherries, apricots, grapes, pears, 
plums, and nectarines. Apple and free- 
stone peach production is expected to be 
higher. 

Acreage planted with fall potatoes rose 2 
percent from a year earlier. Grower 
prices are likely to be lower than the last 
two seasons when moderate-size crops 
and strong gains in demand kept prices 
above trend. 

A rebound in cane sugar output in 
Louisiana is among the factors behind 
the 4-percent increase expected in U.S. 
sugar production in J99] 192. U.S. con- 
sumption is likely to trend up 1.4 percent. 

Higher Fruit Prices 
In 1991 

Most fresh fruit prices are expected lo be 
higher ihis summer ihan a year ago be- 
cause of reduced output Peach prices, 
however, are expected lo decline due to a 
larger crop. 

The U.S. freestone peach crop is forecast 
up 33 percent in 1991 compared with a 
year carlter and up 18 percent from 2 
years ago. The adverse impact of last 
December's freeze on expected peach 
production in Western states is more than 
offset by forecast bumper crops in the 
Eastern states. Grower prices for fresh 
peaches early m the season were running 
shghtiy ahead of a year earlier because 
of good quality and strong demand. 
However, they are expected to slip a lii- 
tie as the season progresses. 

Smaller orange supplies than a year ear- 
lier may be helping to put a floor under 
peach prices. MuchofCkiifomia's 
orange production was destroyed by ab- 
nonnally cold weather last December, 



contributing to the strong demand for 
other fresh fruits diis summer. The im- 
pact on demand for noncitrus fruits is ex- 
pected to last into next season. 

Except for freestone peaches and dried 
prunes^ overall stone fruit production is 
expected to be lower in 1991. Sharp 
declines in sweet cherry output are likely 
in Washington, Oregon, Utah, and Idaho. 
The cold wave that swept the Western 
states in late December is expected to 
push total Western production 24 percent 
lower than last year, 

California growers are likely to sec 
smaller apricot, plum, and nectarine 
crops — these also were damaged by the 
December freeze. Apricot production is 
expected to be 22 percent lower than last 
year, while plum output is forecast down 
5 percent Nectarine output is forecast to 
dipslighdy. Dried prune production in 
California is expected to be 22 percent 
above a year earlier. 

A 3 -percent increase in apple production 
is expected. Output is forecast higher in 
the Eastern and Cental states, where 
cold weath^ reduced the 1990 crop. 
Winter damage and frost also arc factors 
in the 7-percent-lower 1991 forecast for 
the Western states. 

California gr^}e output is expected to be 
2 percent lower than in 1990, leduced by 
high temperatures throughout the state. 
Production is forecast 2 percent lower for 
the raisin type, virtually unchanged for 
the wine type* and down 7 percent for 
the tabte type. 

California's walnut production is 
forecast at 240,000 tons (inshell basis) a 
6-pCTcent increase over 1 990/9 1 , and the 
second-largest crop on record. Cali- 
fornia's almond crop is forecast at 460 
million pounds (shelled basis), 30 per- 
cent below last season *s record harvest. 



Trade sources indicate that pistachio 
production in California wilt be about 45 
million pounds, much smaller than last 
year's record 118 million. Early-season 
industry reports on the pecan crop indi- 
cate production similar to 1988, when 
308 million pounds (in-shell basis) were 
produced, much higher than last season's 
smaU crop of 205 million. Pistachios, 
and to a lesser extent pecans, are alter- 
nate-bearing crops, with a large crop 
usually followed by an off year in which 
production is much lower. 

Potato Acreage Up 

In 1991, growers planted 1 percent more 
acres with potatoes than a year earlier. 
Acreage for fail harvest jumped to 1.19 
million, up 2 percent from last season 
and 8 percent above 1989. The largest 
gains are in Washington, where yields 
typically average the highest in the 
country. 

Growers in Washington are expected to 
harvest 9 percent more fall acreage than 
last year. Producers In the Western 
potato states increased planted area by 2 
percent Western states' acreage is heavi- 
ly concentrated in russet varieties for 
processing and for fresh baking use. 

Producers in the Central states increased 
planted area for fall harvest by 2 percent 
The biggest gain was in North Dakota, 
where area is up 5,000 acres. 

Eastern farmo-s fractionally reduced 
planted area for fall harvest. Eastern 
production is dominated by the round 
white varieties typically used for process- 
ing into chips or for the fresh maitet. 

Summer potato production is estimated 
at 22.8 m ill k>n cwt, down slightly from 
1990. Combined output for the winter, 
spring, and summer seasons is 43.6 mil- 
lion cwt 
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As U.S. Cigarette Consumption Declines. Exports Are Critical to Tobacco Industry 

Billion Ckgarettes 
900 




19S1 84 

*lncludes tobacco for producing exported cigarettes 

Although the average grower price for 
potatoes rose during May because of a 
short spring crop, prices remained below 
a year earlier Average prices for the 
past two seasons have been above ircnd, 
partly as a result of moderate- size crops 
and partly due to expanding demand for 
potatoes. 

If yields from the fall crop match the 
averse for the 3 years prior to 1988— 
3 10 cwl per planted acre — fall output 
could tally 365 million cwt and the total 
output for all four seasons would ap- 
proach 4 10 million. Total output was 
393 million cwt in 1990 and 370 million 
in 1989. 

Losses due to drought in the Red River 
Valley during the 1988, 1989, and 1990 
seasons pulled down the average U S^ 
yield. This season, moisture conditions 
in the Red River Valley were favorable 
as of mid-July, aiKl potato fields reported- 
ly locked good. 

If US. production reaches 410 million 
cwt, prices likely will retreat from the 
1990/31 marketing season levels. As a 
mle of thumb, the season -average grower 
price declines about 4 percent for each 
l-peicent increase in production. How- 
ever, the size of fresh and processed 



potato stocks at the beginning of the fall 
season, and changes in demand, can 
cause prices lo deviate from the 4-per- 
cent rule of thumb. 

Sugar Supplies 
To Rise in 2992/92 

US^ domestic sugar supplies are forecast 
to increase by 0.8 million short t{Mis, raw 
value, in 1991/92 (Ocloba--Seplcmber). 
A 500,000-ton increase in carryover 
stocks and higher production are con- 
tributing factt^s. 

Early prospects point to record or near- 
record US. sugar production in 1991/92. 
Cane sugar output will show an especial- 
ly large gain. Growing conditions in 
Florida so far this season reportedly have 
been better than usual. In addition, 
Louisiana appears on the verge of a 
dramatic fccovery from the abnormally 
small 1990/91 crop, despite excessive 
rains this spring. 

Beet sugar production also is likely to 
rise from last season although planted 
acreage is about the same as a year ear- 
lier. No major problems have been 
r^x)rted from the sugarbeet areas that 



would alter the forecast for higher yields 
in 1991/92. 

US^ sugar consumption in 1991/92 will 
be 1.4 percent higlia- as deliveries fcn^ 
domestic food and beverage use continue 
trending up. Consumption in 1990/91 is 
likely to total 8.75 million tons, raw 
value, 2.8 percent higher than a year 
earlier. 

Cigarette Exports Lift 
US, Tobacco Prices 

Grower prices for U^S. tobacco are ex- 
pected to increase in 1991/92 because of 
smaller domestic supplies and higher 
price supports. The decline in supplies 
will result from lower carryover stocks. 
An expected 3-percent incrcasc in disap- 
pearance of U^S. tobacco for cigarette 
production in 1990/91 will absorb stocks. 
Strong export demand is driving the 
growth in cigarette production. 

Domestic leaf disappearance during 
1990/91 was higher for the sec(xid con- 
secutive season despite declining US. 
cigarette consumption. Rising exports 
have been behind the growth in total 
cigarette sales initcent years. However, 
continuing declines in domestic con- 
sumpuon likely will overcome die 
growth in exports and reduce domestic 
leaf use \am in the l990's. 

Tobacco Slocks carried over to the new 
marketing year (beginning July 1 for flue- 
cured arKJ October 1 for burtey and other 
varieties) likely will decline 5 percent 
from last year's 2.34 billion pounds. 

Leaf exports for 1990/91 will probably 
decline slightly from the season before 
{final figures are not yet lepCMled). But 
manufacturers in a number of countries 
are shifting to American blend cigarcUes, 
which is expected to generate a small 
rise in leaf exports in 1991/92. 

Production prospects for 1991/92 are 
similar to the pruvious season's. If 
acreage is near producers' planting inten- 
tions and yields are normal, an estimated 
1.6 billion pounds of tobacco will be 
produced, about the same as a year 
earlier. 
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Rue-cuied output would be expected at 
around 900 million pounds, while burley 
would account for 650 million. Market- 
ing quota constraints will limit flue- 
cuied sales to about 900 million and 
burley to 650 million. jGlenn Zepp 
(202)219-0888} 



For furtber inrormation, contact: 

Boyd Buxton, fruit; Gary Lucier, 
vegetables; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; 
Vemer Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, 
tree nuts and gieenhouse/nursery; David 
Harvey, aquacutture; Lewrene Glaser, in- 
dustrial crops. All are at (202) 219-0883. 



Livestock and 
Poultry Update 



Get the latest data and 
analysis with this deadline- 
tight newsletter from ERS. 
ft's fast: When the monthly 
Livestock Slaughter report 
goes out at 3 pm Friday, 
the LPS Update lands on 
your desk Monday with the 
key data and fresh analysis. 

Uvestocl< and Poultry 
Update, 6 pages of data, 
analysis, and useful charts, 
is published monthly. Only 
$15 a year. l\/1ultiyear dis- 
counts. 

V To subscribe, call to//- 
free, l-flOO-999-6779. 
Or write: 

ERS-NASS.P.O. Box 1608, 
Rocl<ville,MD. 20849-1608 




Kenaf & 
Milkweed: 
New Fiber 
Crops 



Farmers^ nira] businesses, and 
policymakers are looking to alter- 
native crops lo diversify U.S, 
agriculiure. Industrial crops — ihose used 
as inputs in manufacturing— are receiv- 
ing some of ihis auention, Kenaf and 
milkweed are two that have potentiaJ to 
become major fiber crops, providing ad- 
ditional income for farmers, jobs for 
rural communities, and products for a 
wide range of uses. 

Kenaf Acreage Contracted 
For Commercial Use 

Kenaf (pictured above) is a herbaceous 
annual grown in many tropical and sub- 
tropical counuies as a substitute for jute 
in making twine, rope, and other cordage 
products. 

Plants range in height from 12 to 18 feet. 
Leaves are either palmate or whole, 
depending upon the variety. Stems con- 
sist of an outer bark composed of bast 
(woody) fibers and an inner core contain- 
ing shorter fibers. The longer bast fibers 



make up about 30 lo 40 percent of the 
stem, on a dry-weight basis, and the 
shorter core fibers make up the 
remainder. 

Until recently, kenaf was grown in the 
U.S. only for research purposes, primari- 
ly in Texas, Mississippi, eokI Oklahoma. 
This spring, however, a commercial 
firm— Natural Fibers of Louisiana, Inc.^ 
contracted with farmers to plant 1,000 
acres of kenaf in Louisiana. 

Standard farm equipment can be used for 
planting and cultivation. Harvesting oc- 
curs during the fall, and the method 
varies depending on location and in- 
tended use of the fiber. The acreage in 
Louisiana will be harvested with a sugar- 
cane harvester, and the stems will be 
field dried and stored on the farm for pe- 
riodic retrieval by the processor. 

In Texas, a prototype harvester has been 
developed that cuts the stems and lays 
them in rows. After 10 to 14 days of 
field drying, the stems will be gathered 
and shredded to be used for paper pulp. 

In M ississippt, the weather at harvest 
time is a major variable. Field drying is 
not an option because heavy rains can 
coincide with the harvest. Researchers 
expect that a desiccant, or drying agent, 
will need to be applied before harvest. 

Natural Fibers of Louisiana, Inc, is build- 
ing a fiber separation plant near 
Jcanereue, Louisiana, to process the 
kenaf stems into bast and core fibers. 
The bast fibers have many uses, includ- 
ing fiberboard, molded car parts, acous- 
tic tiles, carpet padding, burlap, and fiber 
mats. The primary use of the core fibers 
will be for poultry btter, 

Kenaf To Yield 
Improved Newsprint 

A kenaf -based newsprint mill is planned 
for south Texas, to be located in the Rio 
Grande Valley near Raymondvilie, Con- 
struction is expected lo begin later this 
year and be completed in 1992, 

Farmers In siurounding counties will 
grow the 4,500 acres of kenaf needed 
to keep the mill running. Yields are 
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expected to be about 6-8 tons per acre. 
When opemtiona], ihe mill will produce 
30^000 tons of newsprint annually, 

Kenaf offers several advantages over con- 
ventional newsprinL It has excellent 
strength, better ink adherence {requiring 
less ink), and reduced ink runoff, and it 
provides sharper photo reproduction. 
Kenaf also requires less energy for pulp- 
ing and brightens more easily than wood 
chips. Furthermore, itcan be blended 
with recycled newsprint to improve 
paper quality, 

Kenaf also has poteniial as forage for cat- 
tle and sheep. Crude protein content is 
between 1 S and 22. percent depending on 
the pan of the plant used, with leaves 
higher in protein than stems. If the crop 
is grown for forage only, famiers can get 
two cuttings per growing season. If the 
stems are harvested for Gber, the upper 2 
to 3 feet of the plants can be ground and 
used as a feed ingredient 

Low Yields Stow 
Milkweed Development 

Two milkweed species, common and 
showy milkweed, are being grown in 
Nebraska for Lheir floss. The floss, the 
plants* natural medium of seed dispersal, 
interests entrepreneurs and scientists for 
use in insulated clothing, nonwoven tex- 
tiles, and tissue paper. 

During World War II, milkweed floss 
was substituted for kapok in life jackets. 
In Lhe 1970's, the Department of Energy, 
Standard Oil of Ohio, and other estab- 
lishments conducted research on the 
milky latex of the plant as an energy \;^!^ 
source. When research was discon- 
tinued, an individual at Standard Oil saw 
greater market potential in the floss than 
the latex. As a result, Natural Fibers Cor- 
poration (no connection with Natural 
Fibers of Louisiana, Inc,) was formed to 
study and comm^cialize milkweed floss. 

Milkweed has been produced in Nebras- 
ka for 4 years as pan of the company's 
experiments, with approximately 160 
acres being grown this year. The plant is 
a perennial; commercial stands should 
last 5 to 10 years. About 20 itches of 
water are needed annually to maintain 



plant populations and promote pod for* 
mat] on. 

Low yield is the major factor holding 
back Lhe development of milkweed as a 
commercial crop. Yields in research 
pk>ts during the last S years have 
averaged about 400 pounds of floss per 
acre, but those results have not been 
duplicated under Held conditions. 

Weeds, such as nightshade and foxtail, 
and diseases, sue h as black leaf spot and 
bacterial blight> have been major prob- 
lems. In 1990, the average commercial 
yield was only 6 pounds of floss per acre, 
but that was double the 1989 average. 
The best field produced 28 pounds per 
acre, almost triple the highest yield in 
1989. Halfthefieldsinl990hadno 
yield at all. 

The University of Nebraska has modified 
a self-propelled com picker to harvest 
milkweed pods. The pods are harvested 
in August while they are green, to 
prevent fioss degradation and loss. After 
harvest, the pods are cracked open in a 
"conditioner" to expose the floss for 
drying, 

A two-step drying process reduces mois- 
ture from about 80 p^cent to about 10 
percent After drying, the floss is 
mechanically separated from pod shells, 
seeds, and other debris. About 500 pods 
are required to produce a pound of floss. 



Milkweed^ s Potential 
As Fiber & Filler 

Milkweed floss is a hollow fib^ of about 
the same density as high-quality goose or 
duck down. Tests conducted at Kansas 
State University show that the floss is a 
better insulator than goose or duck down. 
The fibers are covered with a natural 
wax, making them water resistant Also, 
because Lhe fibers are made of cellulose, 
they should not ixoduce allergic reac- 
tions. In laboratory and consumer tests> 
allergic responses have been negligible. 

These characteristics, combined with the 
light weight of lhe noss> make it a good 
candidate for filler in comforters, skx:p- 
ingbags, and insulated clothing. Natural 
Fibers Corporation is manufacturing 
comforters filled with a mixture of 
milkweed floss and goose down. 

Textile experts at the University of 
Nel»aska are examining the use of 
milkweed floss in nonwoven batting, A 
batt of 60 percent floss and 40 percent 
synthetic fiber had an tnsulative capacity 
comparable to Thinsulate and withstood 
dry cleaning just as well. Researchers 
arc currently evaiuabng a batt containing 
8S percent floss. 

Natural Fibers Corporation, Lhe Univa- 
sity of Nebraska, USDA's Cooperative 
State Research Service, and four Nebras- 
ka farmers are working together to over- 
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come the technical barriers to milkweed 
fM'oduction and product use- Shon-temi 
research priorities include: 

• improving yields through plant selec- 
tion and disease control; 

t documenting floss characteristics 
like fiber length, fineness, and 
matunty^ using techniques 
developed by the cotton and wool 
industries; and 

. preventing fiber matting in loose-fill 
products (in items like comforters 
and jackets^ 100-percent milkweed 
floss tends to mat together and form 
lumps with use and cleaning). 

As yields and production increase, 
milkweed floss could be competitive in 
higher volume, lower value markets, 
such as textiles and high-quality papers. 
Adding floss to tissue paper, for ex- 
ample, makes it softer. In addition, 
milkweed floss absorbs 75 times its 
weight in liquid once the fibers are 
stripped of their wax. Because of this 
pfoperty, possible uses include dis- 
posable diapers and other superabsorbent 
products. [Lewrene Closer (202) 219- 
0888} fiE^ 

Alternative 
Forage 
Acreage 
Expanding 

Crop production is the primary use 
of the vast U.S. agricultural land 
base, with cauie and other live- 
stock production a residual user. In 
1987» 305 million acres were in principal 
crops, 656 million in pastures and rang- 
es, and 236 million in forest, the Conser- 
vation Reserve Program, and idled 
acreage. Cattle can be maintained on the 
vast noncropland forage base and on 
crop residues^ exploiting both these ex- 
tensive resources for a high-value food 
product — meat. 



Beef Cow Numbers Sustoin Cattle Herd Exponsion 
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Much of the grazing land is either 
acreage that is temporarily removed from 
crop production^ or land that remains in 
grass because h is too poor in quahty or 
too fragile for crop production. Poor 
moisture conditionSt rocky or uneven 
topography (subject to erosion if 
cropped), or tree or forest coverage keep 
much of this land from being used for 
crop production. 

However, both the forage base and the 
beef production mix have shifted, and 
changes within each of these two broad 
categories have been even more dramatic. 
The shift has resulted in an expanding 
forage base at the same time the caule 
industry is moving toward increasingly 
heavy, but leaner, fed catUe at slaughter. 

June Pasture & Range 
Conditions Good 

PasUire and range conditions on July 1 
were rated good to excellent, the highest 
rating for this date since 1983 and much 
improved from the poor-to-fair condi- 
tions reported in nwsl of the country last 
fall through mid-winl^. While drought 
is a fact of life for many catde operators, 
the past decade has been especially dry. 



Dry conditions were particularly per- 
vasive in the Western states during the 
1980's. However, reduced cattle inven- 
tories and a broader forage base from 
crop acreage have provided an important 
buffer in drought-designated areas, reduc- 
ing forced liquidation of the beef breed- 
ing herd. 

Hay acreage is another important com- 
ponent of the forage base in the cattle 
secUM-. Harvested hay allows the 
producer to suppon mat cattle on pas- 
tures and ranges during the better grow- 
ing seasons by providing an additional 
forage supplement for nutritional needs 
during the nongrowing season and 
during severe winter weather. 

Hay acreage has increased since the 1988 
droiight that resulted in sharply reduced 
hay stocks. The May 1 stocks were near- 
ly unchanged from a year ago. but up 55 
percent from the 1989 low. Area for har- 
vest is expected to rise 1 5 million acres 
this year as cattle producers ensure ade- 
quate forage supplies to support an ex- 
panding catde inventory. 
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Farm Act Opens Up 
More Forage Acreage 

Forage land available for cattle raising is 
largely dependent on the demand for 
crop acreage. However, in recent yeafs 
the foiage base has been further ex- 
panded, particularly in drought desig- 
nated areas. This expansion is due to 
grazing provisions fu^t enacted in the 
1985 fann act and continued in the 1990 
legislation. 

Land idled under the Acreage Reduction 
Program and paid land diversion scheme 
may be grazed during the seven nongrow- 
ii^ months — October to April in most 
areas. Producers aie required to main- 
tain sufficient growth of the mandatory 
cover crop to conserve soil and water for 
the idled cropland to be grazed or har- 
vested for hay. Although much of this 
land is not fenced, it does provide an ex- 
cellent ^nergency source of pasture or 
hay in areas wheie drought has reduced 
forage supplies. 



Long-term Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram (CRP) acreage has also provided an 
additional source of valuable forage in 
drought-declared areas. The acre^e en- 
rolled in the CRP has expanded sieadily 
since enrollment began in 1986. 
Through this summer, 34.5 million acres 
have been accepted for enrollmenL 

Pasture & Range Acreage 
Were Steady in 1980' s 

While grazing and/or haying on set-aside 
or conservation acreage has expanded, 
permanent pasture and range acreage 
{the main sources of grazing) have 
shown a slight downward trend. Crc^- 
land pasture, with stockii^ rates of 2 to 4 
acres per cow, is the most productive 
acreage. This acreage has dec! ined from 
the 1969 peak ofSS million acres as 
more acreage was bid back to crop 
production to satisfy an expanding ex- 
port demand for grain. Cropland pasture 
remained unchanged in the 1980*sat6S 
million acres. 



Average Dressed Weights Rise With Increased Fed Cattle Slaughter 
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Similarly, grassland pasture and range 
also have declined since the l960's. 
However, since 1%9 the acreage has 
remained between 587 and 598 million 
acres. This acreage has long served as 
the primary resource base for the beef 
catde industry. The amount of this land 
on which beef cattle can graze continual- 
ly (carrying capacity) varies from 5 acres 
to several hundred acres per cow, depend- 
ing on the region and length of growing 
season. 

Forest land for grazing has declined 
steadily since the 1960's. While repre- 
senting a significant proportion of the 
nation 's agricultural acreage, forest land 
is limited in total canying capacity and 
grazing is highly seasonal in most areas. 
Cropland pasture, while rei»i;senting a 
much smaller proportion of ihe total 
acreage, makes a comparatively greater 
contribution to beef production. How- 
ever, use of forest land for grazing can 
be very important in some areas, par- 
ticularly in the West and Southeast. 

Herd Expanding^ 
Cattle Mix Shifting 

Caide inventories have been modestly 
rising since the cyclical low of 98.2 mil- 
lion head was reached at the beginning 
of 1989. Adjusimenis have continued 
within the cattle inventory as the indusby 
has aucmpurd to increase pnxluctivity, 
better utilize available resources, and 
hold costs down. These shifts arc ex- 
pected to continue as pork and poulby 
supplies increase at low prices relative to 
beef. 

Although the beef cattle inventory has 
largely been declining for the last two 
catde cycles, beef production has 
remained in the range of 21 to 24 billion 
pounds per year during the 1980's. 
Throughout this period, fluctuations 
above 23 billion pounds have been large- 
ly due to increases in nonfed steer and 
heifer, and cow slaug^to' associated with 
herd liquidations. 

Altematety, production has been main- 
tained in recent years by channeling near- 
ly all steers and heifers through feedlots, 
including an increasingly large prc^r- 
tjon of ihe calves ttiat were previously 
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slaughtered to produce veal. In 1990, 
fed steer and heifer slaughter accounted 
for nearly 80 percent of commercial cat- 
tle slaughter, up from an average of 75 
percent in the early 1980's. The remain- 
der consisted of cull dairy and beef cows, 
buils, and stags. 

As this shift occurred, commercial 
slaughter weights increased, as steers and 
heifers produce heavier and higher yield- 
ing carcasses than the cull breeding stock. 

Higher Weights, Output 
Offsetting Smaller Herds 

Commercial dressed weights averaged 
624 pounds tn 1982, but are likely to 
average well over 680 pounds in the 
1990's. Fed catde marketings have 
remained wiihin 2 million head of 26 mil- 
lion head per year since the early 1980's. 
At the same time, the amount of fed beef 
produced has increased, as slaughter 
weights have risen dramatically, nearly 
keeping pace with population growth. 

Slaughter weights have also shifted up- 
ward due to changes in the genetic mix 
of cattle as producers concentrate on in- 
creasing production efficiency while 
reducing the amount of trimmable fat. 
Present feeding technologies and genetic 
changes, along with increased emphasis 
on producing lean beef, are resulting in 
cattle being slaughtered at heavier 
weights with fewer overfinishing 
problems. In fact, as weights have risen 
at a record pace over the past several 
quarters, feedlots have remained very 
current. 



Even as the proportion of fed beef 
marketed from feedlots has risen, the ad- 
vances in genetics and feeding technol- 
ogy have resulted in little change in the 
amount of grain used in producing the 
heavier weights. Beef calves today are 
weaned at much heavier weights and In- 
creasingly are grazed as stocker-feeders 
to achieve even heavier weights before 
being placed on feed. Consequendy, the 
amoum of grain fed per pound of beef 
produced has declined and leaner, more 
efficient.cattle are being produced. 

Forage Supplies Adequate 
Through the 1990's 

As the cattle industry continues its 
modest expansion, and stocker-feeder cat- 
tle are grown to heavier weights before 
being placed on feed, increased pressure 
will be placed on available forage sup- 
plies later in the decade. Although ex- 
cess forage capacity will be more than 
adequate for expected expansion through 
the mid- to late 1990's, pressures on 
resources will become evident, particular- 
ly during periods of drought* 

Herd expansion pressures are tikely to be 
muted as the CRP acreage begins to 
comeoutofcontractin 1996. Litdeof 
this land is likely to be needed for crop 
production and will probably remain in 
conserving uses with good forage cover, 
with some acreage shifted to trees. [Ron 
Gustirfson (202) 219-1286] ^ 
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Ag Products 
Expand 
Fertilizer Trade 



International markets provide impor- 
tant direct and indirect outlets for the 
U.S. fertilizer industry. In addition 
to the direct trade in fertilizer materials, 
an ''indirect" trade in fcHiliza is 
generated by agricultural commodities 
produced for export While fertilizer use 
per unit of output genially decreased be- 
tween 1977 and 1987, research shows 
that the share of fertilize nutrients used 
on exported crops increased. 

Fertilizer intensity is a measure of the fer- 
tilizers (nitrogen, phosphate, and potash) 
used to produce a unit of agricultural out- 
put Food and feed grains have the 
highest fertilizer intensity. Fertilizer in- 
tensity dropped during 1977-87. For ex- 
ample, 229 nutrient tons of nitrogen were 
used to produce $1 million of feed grains 
in 1977. By 1987, only 187 nutrient tons 
were required to produce the same output 
(in constant 1977 prices). 

In 1987, the U.S. exported 4.17 million 
tons more phosphate material than it im- 
ported. By contrast, net imports of 
nitrogen and potash stood at 1.1 million 
and 3.7 million nutrient tons. Net direct 
imports of potash changed little from 
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Net Direct Exports of Phosphote Grow 

I >Jitragen 

1977 




Million tons 

1977, while net direct imports of 
nilrogen nearly doubled. Net direct ex- 
ports of phosphate likewise increased 

''Indirect Trade Adds 
To Exports 

Indirect trade in these fertilizer materials, 
however, changes the net export picture. 
When both direct and indirect trade in 
fmilizcr are considered, the US- has 
even larger net exports of phosphate. Its 
net imports of potash, ihe largely foreign- 
dependent material, are smaller, and it 
switches from a net importer to a net ex- 
porter of niirogen. 

ERS research found ihat U.S. farmers 
ascd2j million nutrient tons of 
nitrogen, 13 million tons of phosphates, 
and L2 million tons of potash to produce 
agricultural exports worth $23.6 billion 
in 1977. 



If the $6.7 billion of U.S. competitive 
agricultural imports in 1977 had been 
produced domestically, it is estimated 
that245,(X)0 tons of nitrogen, 142,000 
tons of phosphates* and 136,000 tons of 
potash would have been used. So, net in- 
direct exports of fertilizer nutrients for 
1977 amounted to L9 million tons of 
nitrogen, LI million tons of phosphates^ 
and LI milhon tons of potash. 

TheU.S. clearly used more fertilizer 
nutrients in producing exports than it 
saved on imports in both 1977 and 1987, 
One reason is that U.S. farm exports arc 
more fertilizer intensive than imported 
commodities. In pnoducingihe $27.9 bil- 
lion of agricultural products the U.S. ex* 
ported in 1987 (in constant 1977 prices), 
farmers used 2.4 million nutrient tons of 
nitrogen, 1.1 million tons of phosphates, 
and 1.1 million tons of potash. 

The quantity of fertilizer materials that 
would have been necessary to produce 
the $9.7 billion of U.S. farm imports in 
1987 was considerably less. The net in- 
direct export of fertilizer nutrients was 2 
million tons of nitrogen, 894,000 Ions of 
phosphates, and 578,000 tons of potash. 

If direct and indirect fertilizer exports for 
1987 are taken together, U.S. t*et exports 
of phosphate mat^als rise to 5.1 million 
tons. Instead Dfanetimporter of niuo- 
gen, the U.S. becomes a net exporter of 
close to 1 million tons, and net imports 
of potash arc reduced from 3.7 million 
tons to 3.1 million. 

Fertilizer Intensity of 
Exports Has Grown 

Although agricultural exports in 1987 
were higher than in 1977, lower ptios- 
phate and potash input were required. 
Also, total fmilizer use for all farm 
production in 1987 was lower than in 
1977, but the share of fertilizers used for 
export crops increased. In 1977» the 



proportions of nitrogen, phosphates, and 
jxnash used for exports were 22, 24, and 
22 percent Ten years later, ihe percent- 
ages stood at 27, 27, and 26* 

These changes reflect several influences. 
More fertilizepintensivc commodities 
such as food grains, feed grains, oil 
crops, and cotton and their products were 
exported in 1987 than in 1977. This 
paralleis earlier findings that U*S. agricul- 
tural exports are more land intensive than 
imports (see >10, April 1991). 

Net exports of phosphate increased from 
1977 lo 1987, while net imports of 
potash decreased shghtiy. Although fer- 
tilizer intensity generally decreased 
during ihis period* the percent of fer* 
tilizcr nutrients diiecdy and indirectly ex- 
ported increased. The indtnxt trade in 
fertilizer generated by major U.S. Agricul- 
tural export commodities provides impor- 
tant markets for ihe fertilizer industry, 
fChin Ue (202) 219-0785 and Harold 
Taylor (202) 219^64} ^ 



Indirect Exports Moke U.S. a Net 
Exporter of Nttrogen 

Direcl net e)(ports 
Total net exports 




1567 data. Total includes direci and indirect 
exports (tertjiizer appired to exported crops). 
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Reform Poses 
Risk for 
Rural Banks 



Congress is considering several 
pTOposals that could radically 
restructure ihe U,S. banking sys- 
tem. Commercial banks account for ihe 
largest share of credit to farmers (35 per- 
cent in 1990) and are ihe primary source 
of credit to mralnonfann businesses. As 
a result, fanners and oiher rural residents 
have a significant slake in ihe fmal out- 
come of Ihe reform debate. 

The centerpiece of bank reform, 
H.R,1505, the "Financial Instiuitions 
Safety and Consumer Choice Act of 
199r* considers the following major 

steps: 

< rec^italizing ihe Bank Insurance 
Fund (BIF), 

• restructuring the deposit insurance 
system, 

. reorganizing ihe Federal bank 
regulatory agencies, 

. removing geographic resiricuons on 
bank expansion, 

• allowing banks to diversify iheir ac- 
tivides, and 



. permitting nonfinancial firms to own 
banks. 

Whetherallofihese issues will be 
covered in the fmal legislative package is 
an open question. The BIF recapitaliza- 
tion is cert^n to be addressed, and some 
restructuring of the deposit insurance sys- 
tem is highly likely. 

However, possible disagreement among 
bank regulators (ihc Board of Governors 
of ihe Federal Reserve System, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC), Ihe Office of Thrift Supervision, 
and Ihe Office of the Ccwnptroller of ihe 
Cun^ency) could stall reorganization of 
the regulatory sySICm. And controversy 
surrounding proposals for nationwide 
banking arxJ removal of the separation 
between banking and commerce make 
the outcome hard to proJicL 

Reform Could Reduce 
Number of Rural Banks 

The vast majority of rural banks art 
small and serve local markets. Unlike 
the Bank Insurance Fund, most rural 
banks are in sound fmancial shape. And 
although higho' deposit insurance fees 
will add to operating costs, ihis would 
not threaten ihe overall fmancial health 
of most rural banks. 

Likewise, removing restrictions on 
nationwide branching would increase 
competition for customers in some 
markets, but the available evidence sug- 
gests that most small rural banks would 



continue to thrive in those markets under 
the cunent deposit insurance system . 

But if legislation significantly reduces in* 
surance coverage for depositors at most 
tianks while maintaining a ''too big to 
fair policy for large banks, then nadon- 
wide banking, product deregulation, and 
continued reliance on domestic deposits 
for insurance assessments could serious- 
ly hinder small banks' abiLty to com- 
pete. One resuUcoukl be a significant 
redaction in the number of small inde- 
pendent banks, including those serving 
rural credit needs. 

The effect of bank refonn on rural bor- 
rowers will depend not only on the 
specific provisions of the final legisla- 
tion, but on local financial market condi- 
tions as well Because the geographic 
market for bank loans tends to be fairly 
small, limiting competition among rural 
lenders, these banks will tend to pass in- 
creases in operating expenses on to their 
borrowers. 

While competiuon from the Farm Credit 
System could hold down interest rates on 
farm loans, lackof competidon for non- 
farm loans could lead to higher interest 
rates in some markets if refonn increases 
bank operating costs. This in lum would 
dampen development prospects of many 
rural communiues- 

Bank Insurance Fund 
To Be Recapitalized 

Impending insolvency of the BIF makes 
recapitalizadon of the fund critical. 
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Basing Deposit Insurance Fee on Total Assets Would Reduce 
Burden on Agricultural Banks 
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La^d b^k l^urn ate baaod on mean values for \h9 45 largnl U.S. banks, agriculTuraf bank figures 
are based on moan values far ihe 4.193 a5>ncuttural barks, ThB analysis hoWs total FOiC insurance 'oo 
receipti consian! ai me curreni level. 
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Agriculturpi Banks Have a Higlier Level of Copitalizoflon Thon Large Banks 
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Assets of the BIF are comprised of fees 
paid by insured banks and earnings on in- 
vestments. Its liabilities are obligations 
inctiTTcd when insured banks fail. As the 
BIF's expenses for bank failures have 
risen in recent ycais, its reserves have 
declined sharply. 

At the end of 1990, the BIF had assets of 
$16-4 biUionand liabiltUesof $8 billion, 
leaving a reserve of $8.4 billion. The 
FDIC, which administer the BIF, cur- 
rently projects the reserve will be 
depicted in 1991 and that the BIF will 
have a deficit of $1 1 billion by the end of 
1992. 

Since the FDIC*s working capital 
depends on the size of its reserves^ in the 
absence of rec^italizaiion the FDIC 
would soon be unable to close insolvent 
banks. The result threatens a replay of 
the savings and k)an debacle of the 
1980's, when insolvent thrifts lost addi- 
tional billions because the federal agency 
that insured their deposits could not af- 
ford to close them. 

To avoid this situation, pending legisla- 
tion would give the FDIC increased tem- 
porary funding for the timely closing of 
failed institutions. 



The deposit insurance fee paid by banks 
to the FDIC is a fixed pwcentage of total 
domestic deposits. To compensate for 
the depleUon of bank insurance fund 
reserves, Congress in 1989 raised the in- 
surance fee. The fee increased 177 per- 
cent between December 1989 and July 
1991, to $0.23 per $100 of domestic 
deposits. 

If the typical agricultural bank absorbed 
the entire increase in operating cost from 
retained earnings, its annual lending 
could decrease $185,000 rclalive to the 
pre-l990fee. However^ the reduction in 
lending would reach $380,000 if the en- 
tire drop in retained earnings were ab- 
sorbed by the loan pwtfolk). 

The 1989 legislation also lifted the 
statutory ceiling on deposit insurance 
fees, opening the door to additional in- 
creases In the future. 

New Fee Structure 
May Reflect Risk 

The deposit insurance system currently 
places a disproportionaie bufden on 
banks with relatively safe portfolios and 
on small banks in general. Deposit in- 
surance fees are unrelated to the riskiness 



of bank assets, creating a si tuauon in 
which bonk failure becomes more likely. 

If a bank is having financial problems, 
management may make riskier loans and 
investments in the hope of earning the 
higher returns needed to grow. 
Depositors, instued against loss, have no 
incentive to monitor a bank^s risk-taking. 
But such a bank pays insurance fees at 
the same rate as other banks. 

Additionally^ the deposit insurance fee is 
assessed only on domestic deposits even 
though the insurance fund often covers 
losses on foreign deposits and other 
liabilities. Large banks hold a smaller 
portion of their liabilities in the form of 
deposits than small banks, and many 
targe banks hold signiftcant foreign 
deposits. Small banks typically do not 
hold foreign deposits. 

As a result, under the current insurance 
scheme small banks and those least like* 
ly to fail pay a higher price for insurance 
than larger banks and those taking sig- 
nificant risks. 

The proposals for restructuring deposit 
insurance operations include scaling in- 
surance fees to the riskiness of a bank's 
portfolio, assessing fees against bank 
asset levels instead of deposits, requiring 
deposits to be fully backed by Trcasiiry 
securities, and assessing fees on foreign 
deposits, 

While the final form of restructuring 
isn't yet known, there is some chance 
that the new premium structure will more 
closely reflect risk. Given the current in- 
surance scheme, lestructurtng the system 
should benefit agricuiuiral and rural 
banks. 

''Too Big To Fair Policy 
Hurts Small Banks 

From the perspective of small banks, the 
inequities of the current insurance fee 
schedule are compounded by regulators' 
decision that some banks arc ''too big to 
fair because of the threat to the stability 
of the entire banking system. In practice, 
deposits in excess of the $100,000 in- 
surance limit are reimbursed when a big 
bank fails. 
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Small Banks iPay 
Higher Per-Dollar 
Insurance Fee 




Several aspects of the balance shecLs of 
small and large banks effectively shifi 
ihe burden of deposit insurance funding 
loward small hank^. Critical differences 
between ihc balance sheet of an aveiBgc 
tagricultural bank and a large commercial 
bank include: 

I - the small hank's much higher 
proportion of domestic deposits Id 
total liabilities, 



i 



absence of foreign loans and 
deposits in small bank^, and 

their higher proportion of capital to 
assets. 



I A comparison of the ratio of insurance 
I [fees to assets for a typical large bank and 
%n agricultural bank reveals important 
differences. Because only domestic 
deposits aie consideiud when assessing 
deposit insurance fees, agricultural banks 
on average pay a much higher fee per 
dollar of assets than large banks, and for 
||morc limftcd insurance coverage. "^1 

Assessing either total assets or total 
liabilities could distribute the burden 
more equitably. This change, however, 
would still not adjust for the differential 
risk associated with the portfolio of in* 
come-eaming assets of each bank. 
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In contrast, when a small bank fails, 
some or all of the uninsttitd deposits can 
be losL The competitive effects of "too 
big to fail" policies arc cunenUy muted 
because depositors can have multiple in- 
sured accounts at the same bank, provid- 
ing insurance coverage far exceeding the 
$100,000 limit at even the smallest bank. 

But deposit insurance reform could limit 
coverage of multiple accounts, making it 
harder for small banks to attr^t and hold 
large deposits. Proposals limiting 
coverage to S 100,000 per depositor at 
any one bank are currently being con- 
sidered. And some proponents of this 
change would like a lifetime limit of 
$100,000 in insurance cover^e for all of 
a depositor's accounts, even if they are 
distributed among several flnanci^ in- 
stitutions. 

Other proposals would severely limit 
'loo big to fail" policies in an effort to 
provide a more "level playing field" for 
banks of all sizes. Given the cost of the 
savings and loan bailout, considerable 
sentiment exists for limiting the Federal 
government's exposure to similar losses 
in the banking industry. 

Since a "too big to fail" policy effective- 
ly insures all deposits at the biggest 
banks, uninsured deposits are likely to 
gravitate to those banks as long as the 
policy is the norm. Coverage limitations 
would actually help large banks, even 
those in danger of failing, to acquire 
more funds at lower interest rates than 
smaller banks, as long as depositors 
believed large banks are not allowed to 
fail, {Doug Duncan (202) 219-0893 and 
Patrick Sullivan (202) 219-0719} ^ 
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A New 

Expansion 

Underway? 



Second*qiianer data strongly sug- 
gest that the recession ended some- 
time in April or May. Production 
rose dtmng those months, in May con 
sumcr spending posted its biggest gain so 
far this year, and the second-quarter job 
decline was the smallest since the reces- 
sion began. Despite the upward tilt of 
recent economic Indicators, the economy 
is still operaiing at low levels and the un- 
employment rate is relatively high. 

Many analysts believe the economy is 
poised 10 recover in the second half of 
this year. Interest-sensitive sectors, espe- 
cially residential housing and automo- 
biles, are likely to rebound most drama- 
tk:ally. However, the revival in U.S. 
spending could push the net export 
deficit slighUy higher. Weak demand 
last year caused real imports to drop in 
the fourth quarter and the first quarter of 
this year, generating the first quarterly 
real net export surplus since the middle 
of 1983. 

Inflation should remain moderate, 
barring any unanticipated rise in energy 
or food costs. The relatively high un- 
employment rate and low rates of 
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Composite leading economic Indicators 

19B2 = 100 



Gross national product^ 
Pwcenr cMnge from • yetf ttrutt 



Industrial Production 

1987 3 X>0 




Disposable income and consumption 
expenditures* 

S tMllton 
3200^ 



Nonresidential fixed Investment^ 



Manufacturers' durabie goods Orders^ 




^Pefcern change rrom a year earlier In 1962 ooilars Seasonally adiusiea annual faies 'Biihons of 1982 doflart. seasonaiy adjusted ai arv^itaJ raies 

>ls»ominaf Collar* ^Manutactuing and iiade seavonaDy acJjL*ted. baseo Oft 1962 dollar. ^Seasona»y adjustec 

*Ca^lAted rrom dtspovttion ot personal NKom« in 1982 doOars. seasonally adjusted ai arviual rares 

SourcMf US. Depi of Commen:* US DepT o( Lthor. and the Board of Govftrnor^ ot ttw Federal Reserve System 
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Farm Interest Rates Have Been Higher Than Cammerclal/lnduslfial 
Rates Sfnce the 1981-82 Recession 




Data are for February, May, August^ anci Movennber. 

capacity use in many industries will 
dampen inflationary pressures. Con- 
tinued moderation of core inflation 
would allow interest rales to drift lower, 
although rapid growth would lend to in- 
crease credit demands and push rates up. 
If iower inflation appears to be per- 
manent, long-term rales may drop some- 
what more than short rates. 

Production Climbs & 
Job Losses Slow 

Industrial production rose 1-5 percent in 
die second quarter, the first quarterly in- 
crease since ihird-quancr 1990, Rising 
auto production helped spur the overall 
increase. Capacity udlization remained 
relatively low in ihe second quarter, 
about 5.8 percentage points below the 
peak received in die second quarter of 
1989. 

The rise in oianufacturing production 
bodes well for other sectors of the 
economy. The manufacturing sector, for 
example, buys about 25 percent of the 
services the economy provides. 

Total nonagricultural payroll employ- 
ment continued to decline in the second 
quarter, but at a slower rate ihan pre- 



viously. In ^t, employment rose by 
119,000 jobs in May, die first increase 
since the beginning of ihe recession. Fur- 
thermore, ihc 50,000 June job losses 
were substantially fewer ihan the 
144,000 average monthly jobs lost ova- 
the past 1 1 mondis. 

Overall, employment in June was almost 
at the same level as in March, Service- 
producing employment increases over 
die past 2 months boosted the May gain 
and offset some of iheJune decline. In 
the manufacturing sector, average week- 
ly hours of ivoducUon or nonsupervisory 
workers increased in the second quarter, 
the first rise since ihe beginning of the 
recession. 

Etespite Ihe current job gains, the un- 
employment rate remains relatively high. 
At 6.8 percent for the second quarter, the 
rate was 1 .5 percentage points above the 
first quarterof 1990. Butduring 
recoveries, improvement in ihe un- 
employment rate typically lags increases 
in the number of jobs, as rising job 
prospects bring more people into ihe 
labor force. The larger number of people 
looking for work tends to keep the un- 
employment rate from falling. 



Inflation Remains 
Moderate 

Steady overall consumer price inflation 
in ihe second quarter masked substantial 
variation among the components. Prices 
rose 3-6 percent at an annual rate in die 
first quarter, and 2, 1 percent in the 
second Ener^ prices jumped in May 
after falling for 5 sirat^t months. Food 
prices rose more sharply in ihe second 
quarter ihan the first 

The core inflation rate, measured by con- 
sumer prices excluding food and energy, 
was 3 2 percent in the second quarter, 
well below the 6,9-percent pace of die 
first. The decline in the core inflation 
rate reflects stack in the overall economy 
and die indirect effects of falling energy 
costs since ihe fourth quarter of last year. 

Short-term Interest Rates 
Dropping 

Short-term interest rates continued 10 
slide in the second quarter, reaching iheir 
lowest tevels since the middle of 1987. 
The Federal Reserve appears to be target- 
m$ the Federal funds rate — the rate at 
which banks lend among themselves — at 
about 5.75 percent, approximately 2.5 
pCTccniagc points below last October's 
rate. The falling Federal funds late has 
translated into lower short-term rates 
overall, including a Iowct bank prime 
rate. 

Long-term rates have been relatively 
stable since I>ecember 1990, Analysts 
have suggested that ihe primary reason 
long rates have not fallen in lockstep 
with short rates is a concern that die 
economic recovery would accelerate in- 
flation. 

Comparing Farm 
& Nonfarm Rates 

Na all sectors of die economy encounter 
die same interest rates. Preliminary 
analysis of die Fed's bank lending data 
suggests that farm interest rales are slight- 
ly higher on average than rates for com- 
mercial and industrial borrowers. Also, 
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farm rates lend to be less volatile than 
rates for commercial and industrial bor- 
rowers. 

In general, changes in farm rates have 
minorMl movements in commercia] and 
industrial loan rates. However, the 
relationship between fann rates and other 
commercial rates was notably different 
in 1977-81 than in the 1982-90 period. 
During 1977-81, agricultuial loan rates 
were quite close to commercial and in- 
dustrial rates. On average, commercial 
loan rates were 43 basis points above 
agricultural loan rates. 

In the midst of the 1981-82 recession, 
however, commercial rates began to drop 
significandy below fami loan rates. The 
widest spread, 366 basis points, was in 
August 1986. The spread narrowed to 97 
basis points in May 1989. The latest 
report, November 1990, shows a diver- 
gence of 174 basis points between 
agricultural and commercial loan rates. 



About the Data From 
Fhe Federal Reserve,,, 

jiincc 1977, ibc Federal Reserve has 
■iirveyed ccmmerciaJ banks on their 
IScrms of lending for both commercial- 
industriaJ and agricultural activities. 
The survey is conducted in the first 
full business week of the second 
month of each quarter. About 340 
.commercial bariks complete the sur- 
vey, with 250 banks reporting loans to 
farmers. 

The survey provides details including 
the number of loans made and their 
amount, average loan size, average 
mauirity^ and the effective interest 
rale. In addition, the loans-to-farmcrs 
::ategory divides the mformation by 
loon size and bank si/e, and inclixles 
interest rates by loan purpose (c.g„ 
feeder Livestock, farm machinery and 
equipment). Excluded from the sur- 
vey are mortgage loans, purchased 
£lnaii5, foreign loans, and loans of less 
$1,000. 



Preliminary research using 1977-90 data 
shows that each percentage point change 
in commercial and industrial loans is as- 
sociated with a change of about 70 basis 
points intheraieforagricultuial loans. 
Between 1982 and 1990, this rose to 
about 81 basis points. 

At least two major factors could explain 
the discrepancy between agricultural and 
other commercial rates. Lending for 
agricultural purposes may be seen by 
banks as more risky than lending for 
commercial and industrial activities. 
Second, the typical size of loans for 
agricultural purposes is much smaller 
than commercial and industriaJ loans. 
Explaining these differences will be the 
next step in the analysis. 

Further Fall in 
Farm Rates Expected 

While the most recent data on farm lend- 
ing rates from the Fedaal Resave Board 
arc for November 1990, movements in 
the prime rate indicate farm lending rates 
have declined thus far this year. In the 
first 6 months of this year, the prime rale 
declined 1.5 percentage points^ while 
fann loan rates arc likely to have fallen 
slightly more than 1 percentage point. 

Whether interest rales rise or fall in the 
second half depends largely on how 
quickly the economy recovers and what 
happens to inflation. Over the first 6 
months of comparable recoveries, the 
bank prime rate has declined about 72 
basis points on average. If previous 
recoveries are any guide^ this suggests a 
further decline in agricultural interest 
rates in the second half. (Elixabeth Mack 
and Ralph M. Monaco (202) 219-0782]^ 




Fast Food 
Changes Hit 
Fats Market 



Just over a year ago, major fast food 
restaurants announced they would 
substitute vegetable oils for the 
edible tallow used to cook french fries. 
Vegetable oil markets have adjusted to 
the new market structure but the tallow 
industry is still reehng from a substantial 
cut in demand. 

Domestic disappearance of edible tallow 
fell to 876 million pounds in 1989/90, 
down sharply from the 1985/S6peakof 
1.6S billion pounds. This season, lower 
prices for edible tallow have boosted use 
slightly despite consumer preferences for 
vegetable oils. An increase in domestic 
disappearance to 950 million pounds is 
forecast for 1990^1, but exports will be 
weaker. 

Except for some shortiun disrtg)tions late 
Last summer, when the price of con oil 
jumped 3 cents a pound and some food 
manufacturers faced temporary shortages 
of com oiU the vegetable oil aeoor has 
adapted Id the fast food shift with mini- 
mal problems. Domestic use of com and 
cottonseed oil is forecast to increase in 
1990/91. 
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Domestic Use of Edible Tallow and Palm Oil Is Down 



Million lbs. 



1.500, 



1>000 



q_ 

1986 



I 
i7 



Animal fats — edible tallow, tard, and but- 
ter^have had a pnDminent place in the 
American kitchen for centuries, and are 
likely to remain important ingredients in 
foods and cooking for years to come. 
Vegetable oils and the shortenings 
manufactured from diem art relatively 
recent arrivals in home and restaurant 
kitchens. Oils like canda (another name 
for the edible varieties of rapeseed oil) 
are even more recent newcomers. 

Health Concerns 
Force Change 

Frying with animal fats has long been 
popular among cooks and diners because 
fat cooks fast and produces foods with an 
attractive appearance and an appealing 
flavor. Tallow also costs less per pound 
than vegetable oils and is generally con- 
sidered more "durable" dian vegetable 
cooking oils and shortenings. Until 
recently, some of the biggest users of tal- 
low have been commercial estab- 
lishments, particularly fast food 
restaurants in preparing french files. 

The health concerns of consumers have 
led to a notable shift in attitudes toward 
fats and oils. Attention first focused on 
tropical oils (palm, palm kernel, and 



Edible latlow ^ 



Palmoit^ 



I 
&8 



I 
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coconut oils) because of their relatively 
high saturated fat content Food 
manu&cttirers began to replace tropkal 
oils, and the claim Xontains no palm 
oil" appeared on a number of pioduct 
labels. Domestic use of palm oil, nearly 
600 million pounds in 1985/86, fell to 
just over 250 million in 1989/90. 



Attention then shifted to ttw use of tal- 
low by the fast food industry. In the sum- 
mer of 1990, three msgor fast food 
restaurants respofuJed to consumers' con- 
cerns about possible health risks of 
french fiies cooked in tallow. Within a 
few days of each other. Burger King, 
Wendy's, aiuj McDonald's announced 
they would shift to vegetable oil for their 
french fries. A fourth major chain, 
Hardee's, had already made the switch to 
vegetable oil. Although some restaurants 
still use tallow, their prospects for 
growth and influence art small compared 
with the big chains. 

Nutrition data from Burger King, 
Wendy's, and McDonald's indicate diat 
the change in frying fats reduces the 
saturated fat content of their fiench fries 
by about 50 percent 

Americans' average fat intake, expressed 
as the proportion of calories provided by 
fat, fell from 41.8 percent in 1977 to 373 
percent in 1985. Despite that reduction, 
fat intake remains above the Level (30 
percent or less) recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences and by the 
American Heart Association. 



Saturated Fat'LeveEs Vary 1 
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CP1: Total rood° 



P«rccn1 cTtanQs 



CPI: Food at home** 



CPI: Food away from horn«** 




*CPI unad/uSTCd 'indei based on m<rKet bask<i ot (ami foods 'mdex of chinges *n labor, Dackaffngi (rtrapoiim*OA. energy, tnd oihef markdwig coats 
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Lower Tallow Prices Reflect Consumer Switch to Vegetable Oil 
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Tough Adjustment 
For Tallow Industry 

The edible tallow industry has had to ad- 
Just to the Switch by fast food chains io 
vegetable oils. The three chains that an- 
nounced the shift last sumnKr accounted 
for about 30 percent of the domestic 
edible tallow maikei Sudden market 
changes of this magnitude are rare in the 
food industry, particularly when the shift 
is to a substantially more costly in- 
giedienL 



Complicating the adjustment is the fact 
that the supply of edible tallow is inelas- 
tic wiUi respect to the price of fats and 
oils. This means that the suppi y docs not 
decrease as prices drop. The reason is 
that tallow is a by-product of the produc- 
tion of meat. 

One avenue of adjustment for tallow is to 
divert more to the inedible market, where 
it is used as an ingredient in animal 
feeds, as an input for soap manufacture, 
and for oUier purposes. These outlets, 
however, bring a much lower price. The 




industry has also moved to increase ex- 
ports, but the market is limited, and com- 
petition from the world vegetable oil 
sector is intense. 

Impact Is Lower on 
Vegetable Oil Market 

The shift by the fast food industry ap* 
parently has had less impact on the 
vegetable oil industry than on the edible 
tallow markets. The fast food industry 
switched about 250 million pounds of 
demand to cottonseed oil, com oil, and 
soybean oil. Vegetable oils are generally 
good substitutes for one arK)iher alUiough 
each has its uni<]ue flavor and cooking 
properties. 

Soybean oil is the most plentiful oil in 
the U S< and dom inaies the domestic 
market The U.S. produces large quan- 
tities of soybean oil because it grows 
soybeans not onJy for oil but also for 
protein meal to feed livestock. On 
average, 35^0 percent of the bean's 
value is derived from the oil value. Be- 
cause the supply is so large, even if the 
edible tallow used by the major fm food 
chains were replaced with soybean oil 
alone, soybean oil use would increase by 
less than 2 percent, and the price would 
only increase marginally. 

But most of the switch in the £ast food 
market was to com and cottonseed rather 
than soybean oil< These oils arc pro- 
duced from crops thai are grown not for 
their oil content bui for the feed and in- 
dustrial value of the grain or the fiber 
value of the linL Like edible tallow, the 
oils these crops yield are by-products. 
Their supply depends on the demand for 
industrial products of com and cotton. 
[Jim Schaub (202) 219-0840} QS 
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The Milk Inventory 
Management Study 



Dairy policy is again in ihe spotlight The 1990 farm bill 
required USDA lo submit a report to Congress assess- 
ing allemaUvc milk inventory management programs. 
The Milk Inventory Management Report has generated consid* 
erable int^est on Capitol Hill and in the dairy and related in- 
dustries. 

The report evaluated four general alternatives to the current 
dairy program, each with the objective of avoiding large milk 
surpluses. The approach was to quantify the potential effect of 
each alternative on milk production, use, and prices, compared 
with baseline projections under current policies. Each of the 
four alternatives was found to have shortcomings, and USDA 
coiKrtuded that the current dairy program measures up vi^U 
against the options studied. 

USDA released a preliminary analysis of milk inventory 
management programs on May 15, 1991. Following a com- 
ment period, the Department prepared and delivered the final 
Milk Inventory Maiiagemcni Report lo Congress on June 14, 
Agriculture Committee hearings on the report were held in the 
House of Representatives (June 18) and in the Senate (June 19). 
The testimony^^and response in the industry press — reflected a 
mixed response lo USDA's recommendations and analysis. 



Excess Supply Anticipated 

By most indicators. 1990 was a good year for the dairy in- 
dustry. Milk prices reached near-reovd levels, and the fman- 
cial situation of dairy fanns improved. HowevCT. increasing 
milk producticHi in thesecondhalf of 1990and long-term 
pfojections of milk supply and demand raised concerns about 
potential oversupply. 

In the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act (FACT 
Act) of 1990, Congress mandated that USDA conduct a sujdy 
of milk inventory management programs. At least iwo 
programs were to be studied, 1) a target price/deficiency pay- 
ment plan, and 2) a loclassificaiion plan, commonly called the 
Class IV plan. Congress directed that no proposal involving a 
government buy-out of dairy cows was lo be considered, even 
in tandem with other program provisions. Also, no program 
which reduced the price support level could be included in the 
study. 

Milk inventory management proposals woe also solicited from' 
the public. Seventy-seven proposals were received by the 
Febniary 6, 1991 deadline. In addition to target pric<Vdcficien- 
cy payment and Class iV programs, proposals offered by the 
public were: 1) two-tier pricing, 2) milk marketing diversion, 
arul 3) demand-increasing policies. 

Four Program 
Types Evaluated 

Demand'increasing proposals were eliminated from considera- 
tion since they were, in general, not comprehensive programs, 
but facetsof some otherplan. Four program types were 
selected for detailed analysis, and were compaied lo the present 
policy, Cuncndy, the price of milk i s supported ai a rale of not 
less than $10,10 per cwt. Unlimited government purchases of 
butler, cheese, and nonfat dry milk ensure thai minimum milk 
support prices are attained. 

In addition lo the price support program, but not specifically 
evaluated, are 42 Federal m ilk marketing orders that establish 
minimum prices for milk according to three classes of use. 
Under an order, processors pay the lowest price for milk used in 
hard products (Class in milk) — butter, cheese, and nonfat dry 
milk. The next highest is for milk used in soft products, such as 
yogurt or ice cream (Class II), Milk used for beverage purposes 
has the highest value (Class I). 

Target price/deficUncy payment— Target price/deficiency pay- 
ment programs are designed to provide income support for milk 
producers through direct payments equal lo the difference be- 
tween the target and market prices of milk. Individual 
producers may or may not be required to reduce their market- 
ings in order to be eligible for payments. If a reduction were re- 
quired, marketing bases or quotas would have to be established 
All producers would receive the same payment rate per cwt of 
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Rating ihe 12 Milk Inventory Management Prog 
Optional/ 


ram ^^M 


Program 2/ 


Total ratir>g 


BasfifiDd 


7 


Target price $1 1 .20 per cwt no quota 

Target price $12.20, quota^ purchase program $10-10 

Target poce $13.20. quota 

Target pnce $14.20. quota 


2 

7 

<11 

<11 


Redassrficabon $10-50 

Redassificat>or> $10.60. 
purchase program (world pfioe) 

R&daGufica6on$ 13,10. 
purchase program (world pfioe) 


5 
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Two-ber $10.10. quota (^1 +4).a£&e££merit$10.00 3/ 
Two tier $13.10. quota (+ ^ 4). assessment $10.00 3/ 
Two tier $13 JO, quota (^ 0). vanabke assessment 3/ 4/ 


6 
2 
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^Aarketing diversion $10 JO 

Mart^edr^g diversion $13 tO. assessment 


6 
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1/ The raorxjs are the surri of results fo indtvtdial crtteria. Highest 
po&nve numbor «quaJs high«si rank. 2/ Dollar figures refer id per-cwt target 
pncM. support l«voi&, or asses^menu 3/ Quota equaJs oommsrcial use • 
Food onb NutniKVi Service purchases + Commodity C redri Corpomon 
purchases. In Wlion* of pound*. 4/ Variable asw*imont eQuaJs the dtlference 
twTween me US. manutactunng grade wnd jniemauonai pncei. 



milk maricicd. but it would not be determined until the end of 
the year. Deficiency payments would increase with marketings 
unless a limii were imposed. The market price used for pay- 
mertt-ratc calculations would be the U.S^ all-milk f»ice. 

Ciass /V— Reclassiltcalion plans would establish a fourth class 
of milk- Class IV milk would be used for the manufacture of 
buuer, cheese, and nonfat dry milk to be disposed of inlemation- 
ally or otherwise outside normal domestic commercial chan- 
nels- An assessment, levied on all milk marketed, would reflect 
the cost of disposal- Reducing the supply available on normal 
commercial markets would prevent surpluses from depressing 
prices- 

Two-tUr pricing — Two-tier pricing plans would require man* 
daiory milk marketing bases and quotas for individual 
producers- The size of the quotas would depend on estimates of 
market requirements. A market price, supported by reduced 
markcmigs due to quotas, would be paid on milk marketed 
within the quota. The producer would pay an assessment on 
marketings of milk in excess of quota. This second-tier price 
would usually be low enough to discourage production beyond 
commercial use and a specified k^vel of government purchases. 
The assessment on over-quota marketings would be remitted lo 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to offset government pro- 
gram costs. 



Milk marketing diversion — Under milk marketing diversion 
programs, participaiing producers would be paid to reduce 
marketings. Participants would be subject to individtial market- 
ing bases and quotas. The amount of the diversion payment 
rate would be known in advance and could be directly linked lo 
contracted marketing reduction rates- Producer assessments 
could be used to ofTset program costs. 

Evaluating the Programs 

The four program types all draw upon past (and present) 
agricultural policies- Of the four, only the marketing diversion 
type has 3 direct link to a past dairy program, the Milk Diver- 
sion Program of 1984. The Class IV plans involve modifica- 
tions of classified pricing, the system currently used under milk 
markeung orders. Target price/deficiency payment programs 
have been widely used for grains and couon. Finally, a two-tier 
pricing program was used for wheat in the 1960* s, and is now 
used for peanuts and tobacco. 

A 21-member team representing seven USDA agencies under- 
took the study. Twelve individual options were analyzed htkI 
included in the fmal report: four target price/deficiency pay- 
ment plans, three Class IV programs, three two-tier pricing 
plans, and two milk marketing diversion programs. The 12 
options represented **composite" programs that contained the 
unique features of individual proposals- A range of suppoa 
price options was considered for each program type. 

The permanent authority for the milk price suppoa program 
(Section 201 of the 1949 Agriculture Act) states that the objec- 
tives of the program are **to assure an adequate supply of pure 
and wholesome mUk** and "to meet current needs, reflect chan- 
ges in the cost of production, and assure a level of income ade- 
quate to maintain productive capacity sufficient to meet 
anticipated future needs."* 

Evaluating a particular program^s potential to mcci such broad 
policy objectives is difficult The 1990 FACT Act listed 12 
criteria for evaluating proposed milk inventory management 
programs. The last of the criteria was a general one for captur- 
ing other issues deemed appropriate by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. For purposes of the inventory management report, 3 
specific program criteria were assigned to this category, result- 
ing in a total of 14: 

. ability to limit government purchases to 6 billion pounds 
(milk equivalent, total milk solids basis) in a calendar year; 

. speed and effecdvcness in reducing excess milk production; 

. effectiveness in sustaining reduced production for at least 5 
years with or without continuation of the program; 

. impacts on rcgi(Hial price, revenue, and supply; 

. impacts on national producer income and government ex- 
penditures; 
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• impacts on the rural economy and the maintenance of 
family faams', 

• effects osi the availability of wholesome dairy products for 
domestic and foieign nutrition and food assistance 
programs; 

» technological innovations; 

. effectiveness in reducing butterfat production and increas- 
ing milk's protein content; 

» ability to cushion temporary increases or decreases 
(shocks) in milk production; 

» impactson the U.S. Itveslock industry; 

(1 ) consistency with international obligations and impacts 
(Ml international trade; 

(2) impactson consumers, including levels of consumption 
and costs; and 

(3) effects on the long-tem efficiency of the U.S. dairy in- 
dustry and the competitiveness of dairy with nondairy 
products. 

Baseline projections were made for milk production, use, 
prices, fann milk receipts, retail value, and government costs 
under the cunent dairy support program for fiscal 1991^2 
through 1 996/97. The same indicators weie estimated for each 
program option, using a simulation model, and the lesults weie 
compared with the baseline. 

These projections were, in turn, used to evaluate impacts on 
other industries and entities specified in the criteria of the 
FACTAcL Models developwl by ERS for other USDA 
programs were used to evaluate impacts on the red meat and 
poultry sectors and on rural economies. 

Rating System 

Identifies Drawbacks 

A rating system was developed by USDA analysts to evaluate 
each proposed program'seffccton production, use, prices^ fann 
receipts, letail value, and govc mmcnt costs. In addition, their 
impacts on the Food and Nutrition Service's (FNS) food 
programs, livestock and poultry industries, the niral economy, 
and compatibility with U.S. international trade obligations 
weie considered. The ratiiig system provided a systematic and 
consistent approach for using the 14 criteria to evaluate the 
programs. 

The high support price options of each program type presented 
difficult tradeoffs. Although they raised farm receipts substan- 
tially, they increased consumer costs, decreased domestic con- 
sumption, inhibited long-term adjustments in production^ 
processing, and consumpti(»i. and were not altogether com- 
patible with U.S. trade responsibilities. 

With the exception of the reclassification and milk diversion 
plans, high support price options resulted in detrimental near- 
term consequences in the beef industry, with additional dairy 
cow kills reaching more than 625,000 head. If programs were 



implemented to lemove the extra beef from domestic markets, 
they would infringe on U.S. trade responsibilities. 

High support price options would also reduce FNS food pro- 
gram buying unle&s special buying features were implemented. 
Other consequences included consumers' opting for nondairy 
substitutes in the short term and, in the longer term, 
manuiacturers* developing substitutes similar to oleomargarine 
inthcl950's. 

The lower support price options raised comparable concerns, al- 
though to a lesser degree. None of the lower si4>port price op- 
tions raised farm receipts signiflcanUy above the baseline, 
raising the question of whether the added government inter- 
ference could be justified. 

In light of the problems idcntifted, USDA concluded that ihe 
current program "measures up well." Although the program 
does not guarantee producers a profit, it does provide the 
market signals individuals need to make decisions, and acts as a 
price floor to stabilize downswings in prices. 

What Are the Hard Questions? 

A fundamental objective of all four proposed inventory manage- 
ment programs is to control milk production so that surpluses 
do not become severe. The dramatic fall in prices from near- 
record levels of $1 3.73 per cwt on average during 1990 to 
$11.40 per cwt during June 1991 tends to focus industry and 
policymakers' interest on the programs' price-stabilizing 
features. 

However, obtaining a milk price increase is not "cosUe&s" — tax- 
payers, consumers, government, even milk producers them- 
selves may be presented with all or pan of the bill. The higher 
the price, and the associated support price beneath it, the higher 
the cost. 

Four concepts are commonly linked with dairy policy alterna- 
tives: increased producer income, minimal cost to government, 
compliance with inicmaiional obligations, and orientation to 
market signals other than to government payments. If these are 
the four major goals of dairy policy, then the hard questions 
may well be: 

* How much of an increase in milk producer income is really 
warranted? 

• Who will pay the costs of increased income for dairy 
farmers? 

. Is the U-S. willing to adopt programs that could put it at 
odds with the G ATT and with its trading partners in an in- 
creasingly interdependent world economy? 

. What does market orientation mean for an industry that has 
long depended on government intervention? 

(Don Blayney (202) 219-0711 and Mark Weimar (202)219- 

0712] Ha 
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Mexico's 
Economic Reform 
Sliows Results 



The govcmmeni of Mexico is embarked on a course of 
unilateral economic reform, reversing ihe direction of in- 
waid-looldfig economic policy pursued most of ihi^ cen- 
tury. The govemn>eni is convinced that freeing up its economy 
is a precondition for sustained growth and dcvelopmenL The 
stated objective of the government is to bring Mexico*s per 
capita income level to that of a typical industrial country over 
the next 20 years. 

First discussed in 1985, and initiated in December 1987, 
policies aimed at fundamental economic reform arc moving 
Mexico toward a more open economy based on free Irade and 
competitive markets. And there is a further commitment not to 
int^ere with the necessary adjustments that this entails. The 
new policies ^pear to be improving ihe efficiency and peifor- 
mance of the Mexican economy. 

Although Ihe reforms are not as well publicized as ihosc in East- 
em Europe and the USSR* they are as dramatic and as potential- 
ly significani for the U.S. Mexico is the third-largest U.S- trade 
partner and the lhird*largest market for U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports. The U.S. purchases half of Mexico's oil exports and over 
thrce^fourths of its other mcrchandi^ exports, making it 
Mexico's leading trade partner. Between 1985 and 1989,65 
percent of merchandise impcfftcd by Mexico came from the U,S. 



The reform process in Mexico, by generating healthy economic 
growth and encouraging foreign investment, is providing oppor- 
tunities for increased trade between the iwo countries. Reform 
is proceeding as discussions continue with the U.S. on ihe for- 
mation of a North American Free Trade Agreement with 
Mexico and Canada. The agreement* which would create a free 
trade area larger than the EC in population and economic ac- 
tivity, could be the first step toward the formation of a Western 
Hemi^here Free Trade Area. One main objective in seeking a 
free trade agreement is to institutionalize the reforms already 
taking place. 

In addidon, Mexico has joined Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras* and Nicaragua to create a free trade zorte 
among ihese countries by the ^d of 1996. Although the 
Mexican govemmcni anticipates an increase in trade because of 
the free trade agreements, the main benefits will come finom 
securing long-term markets for products based on efficient 
production and market prices, ihe efficiency gained by 
deregulating their economy, and lar]ge sustainable increases in 
direct foreign investment* primarily from ihe U.S. 

Output Is up. 
Inflation Down 

Although real gross domestic product (GDP) in Mexico grew 
less than 2 percent annually between 1982 and 1988, real GDP 
grew 3,1 percent in 1989, 3-9 percent in 1990, and is projected 
to exceed 6 percent annually by the mid-1990' s. In addition, in- 
vestment has increased to 23 percent of national income, up 
from 18 percent in 1985, and is projected to rise to 25 percent 
bydiemid-1990's. 

Mexico's debt'to-GDP ratio fell from 0.80 in 1986 to 0.35 by 
the end of 1990 and is projected to drop to 0.25 by 1996. The 
ratio of foieign debt repayments to exports has similarly fallen 
from 0,44 in 1988 to 0.30 tn 1990 and is projected to decline to 
0,25 by 1996. 
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hAexican Economy Has Grown Faster Since Roform 
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Ajinuai infladon, which peaked ai almost 160 pcrccnl during 
1987, is currently nifining below 30 percent and is projected to 
drop to 6 percent by 1995. In addition, the govemm^t's 
deficit has dropped from an average of 12,5 percent of GDP be- 
tween 1982 and 1988 to tinder 2 percent in 1991, 

Macro Policies 

A re Reducing Inflation 

A major shift in macroeconomic policy in Mexico has been un- 
derway since 1987, Fundamental to the shift is a movement 
from a state-controlled to a competitive economy, driven by 
private sector growth* international trade, and private invest- 
menL The key indicator of the success of the macroeconomic 
reforms has been a decline in the rate of inflation . 

In Mexico, government borrowing is accomplished primarily 
by printing mcmey, an inflationary practice. When the govern- 
ment deficit rose to 16 percent of GDP in 1987, inflation surged 
to almost 160 percent The decline in government bonowing 
since then, to 3.5 patent of GDP in J990, relieved pressure on 
the central bank to print money, and inflation eased. 

Exchange rate policy also affects inflation. A rapid devaluation 
is inflationary for two reasons. First, domestic prices in Mexico 
increase as prices of imports rise and export sales increase. 
And second, the money supply increases as U.S, buyers ex- 
change dollars for pesos to purchase more goods from Mexico, 
And the faster the devaluation, ihe more rapid the increase in 
money supply. 

The Mexican government has slowed the rate of devaluation of 
the peso against the dollar to less than 5 percent per year. The 
long-term objective is to stabilize the peso^s exchange rate 
against the dollar once inflation is redticed to less than 6 per* 
cenL 

Policies aimed at increasing competition can also help omtrol 
inflation. The Mexican government is approaching this in three 
ways; reducing the number of state-owned enteipnses» opening 
domestic markets to foreign suppliers, and eliminating regula* 
tJcxis that tend to stifk competition. 



Privatization of many government enterprises has reduced the 
govenunent's need to borrow for three reasons. First, subsidies 
to govCTnment-owned enterprises have been reduced by half 
since 1987, Second, revenues from the sale of govemm^t- 
owned businesses can be used to reduce government debL 
Thirds this revenue can be placed in a reserve fund, currendy 
totaling about $ 1 billion, to be used as a hedge against f uuire un- 
certainties. 

The reduction of Mexico's foreign debt in 1989, under the 
auspices of the Brady Plan, has had a substantial impact on fis- 
cal and monetary policy, the investment climate, and the out- 
look for the economy. External debt fell from $101 billion at 
the beginning of 1989 to $87,5 biUion by the rad of 1990, 

Debt reduction has led to the lowering of current repayment 
obligations. As recently as 1986* repayment of foreign debt 
took half of all export earnings and contributed to the fiscal 
deficit and inflation. In 1990, however, debt repayment ac- 
counted for only 30 percent of export earnings, and this figure 
shouldslipto27percentin 1991, The net outflow of resources 
to service foreign debt amounted to 6 percent of Mexico's GDP 
between 1982 and 1988, but is now just slightly over 2 perc^iL 

Free Trade, Deregulation, 
<fe Privatization Are Key 

The substantial change in macroeconomic policies in Mexico 
has included a radical program consisting of trade reform, sale 
of public enterprises, deregulation, and encouragement of direct 
foreign investment. 

Lower Inflation Spurs Economic Growth in Mexico 
Sine© 1967 
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Less of Mexico's Export Earnings Go to Debt Repayment j 
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All imports were subject to licensing in 1982. but by the end of 
1989 the licensing requirement applied to only 2 percent of all 
goods. Current plans call for the total elimination of import 
licenses over the next 5 years. And while average tariff rates 
were 85 percent in 1982, maximum rates are currently 20 per- 
cent and average rates under 10 percent. Unregulated access to 
foreign exchange has eliminated an addiDonal import barrier. 

The government of Mexico operated 1,155 public enterprises in 
1982. Yet only 425 remained at the end of 1990, with another 
200 scheduled either for sale or liquidation. These govemment 
sclloffe include TELMEX (the telephone company), several 
banks, hotel chains, sugar refineries, steel mills, and insurance 
companies. Government expenditures to support public 
enterprises have been redtJCed sharply since 1988 and will 
decline further. 

Planned govemment divestitures in 1991 and 1992 include addi- 
tional nationalized banks, a large insurance company, steel 
mills, fertilizer plants, a railroad manufacturing company, and 
the national airline. However, the national petroleum company 
(PEMEX), which contributes about 20 percent of total govem- 
ment revenue, will remain a public enterprise. 

Major leductions in regulations have been instituted in banking 
and finance, transportation, and insurance, and in the packag* 
ing, cusioms, petrochemicals, sugar, and cocoa industries. 
The efficiency generated by deregulation explains much of the 
reinvesunent and growth in the Mexican economy at a time of 
substantial contraction in govemment expenditures. 

Foreign Investment Critical for Growth 

One of the most significant results of deregulation has been a 
rise in direct foreign idvestmcnL The objective of the 1989 
refomri was to maich the open uade environment with an open 
investment cbmate. Red tape associated with foreign invest- 
ment was sharply reduced, and more sectors were opened to 
foreign investment without the requirement of prior approval. 



Direct foreign investment is superior to government-guaranteed 
foreign loans for economic developinenL Unlike debt, invest- 
ment has no explicit repayment requirements, and risk is largely 
transferred abroad. Moieover, investment gravitates to 
enteqnises that have the potential to generate income for repay- 
ment 

In addition, the new regulations specify that two-thirds of all 
new business activities require no approval for start-up. These 
include projects that are outside major cities, that are financed 
by investment from abroad, and that will not lead to an outflow 
of funds from Mexico in the first 3 years of operation. How- 
ever, businesses related to agriculture must receive specific ap- 
proval. 

Banking Deregulation 
Stimulates Investment 

Liberalization of bank regulations has also been significant 
Prior to 1 988, the goverrunent dictated interest rates, liquidity 
requirements,and the typesofloansabank could make. Inad- 
dition, the govemment used banks to raise capital. Reserve re- 
quirements at the central bank, for example, were increased 
whenever new govemment fmancing was needed. Add to this 
the effect of interest rate ceilings, and the result was litde finan- 
cial activity between the banks and the private sector. 

Interest rates have now been largely deregulated and lending is 
at banks' discretion rather than by government rules. Reserve 
requirements have been fixed at 30 percent of deposits rathw 
than being subject to arbitrary change. And banking will soon 
be Completely privatized. 



Slower Devoluation Helps Lower Mexico's Inflation Rate 
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Several important consequences of deregulation are evident 
The flow of savings into financial institutions has increased sub- 
stantially due to the freeing of interest rales and the movemeni 
to very high real rales of return from previously controlled rales 
at negative real returns. 

Caisequently. credit to the private sector has increased dramati- 
cally in real terms, up 67 percent in 1989 from a year earlier 



and up a further 28 percent in 1990. This has largely allowed 
private investment to replace government investment, and the 
expansion of the private sector has encouraged capital from 
foreign countries to flow into Mexico. [Maihew Shane (202) 
219-0700 and David Staliings (202) 219-0705] BS 
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Table l.-Key Statistical Indicators of tt^e Food & Fiber Sector 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data. 
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axp«rtdrtur«i 

Durable good* 

Nondurable goods 
Ctothlng& shoes 
Food &l>everaga< 

Services 

Groe« p;tvate domoetjc 
Investment 

Rxed inveetmont 

Change in budneee Inventoriee 
N«l «xporte of good* & ee^vicee 
Govemmont pgrchase* or 
goods & eervlces 



Gross national product 
Pareonaf consumpt*or> 
expendilur^s 
DurabJ4 goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoe* 
Food &bev«n 
Servtc^s 



»ragas 



Gro«e privato domestic investment 

Fij<M investment 

Changa in business invef>tories 
Net exports of goods & servicas 
Government purchases of 
goods & service* 

GNP implicit price deflator {o^ change) 
Disposable personal income {$ bil.) 
DUpoeable par. income (1^82 $ WIJ 
Per capita dispoeabte per. income (i) 
Per capita dJs. per. Income (1062 $) 
U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mil.) 
Civilian population (mif.) 



Industrial production (1987.100) 
Loading economic hdicators (1982.100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (W) 
Personal income (S bil. annual rate) 

Mor>ey«oci(-M2 (daily avg.)($bll.)1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (<rt) 
AAA corporate bond yfald (Moody'e) {%) 
Hooelng«arts(1,000)2; 

AUo latas at retail, total (mil.) 

Suafness inventory/sales ratio 

Sales ol aJf retail stores ($ bif.) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bilJ 
Food stores (S bil.) 
Eatir>9 & drinking place* ($ bil.) 
Apparel & acceesory stores ($ bil .) 



Foreign exchange value of ihe dollar 
Japar>ese yen per U.S. dollar 
German marks par U.S. dollar 



1988 



4,873.7 



4.016.9 



Annual 



1990 



1089 



1990 



II 



111 



IV 



S billhm (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at tnnual rates) 
5.200.1 5,465,1 6,375.4 5^443.3 6.514.6 6.527.3 



1982 $ t>l II ion (quarterly data *oasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
4,117.7 4.157.3 4.160.6 4.155.1 4,170,0 4,163.4 



1991 

IR 



6.557.7 



3,238.2 


3.450.1 


3.657.3 


3.588.1 


3,622.7 


3.693.4 


3,724.9 


3.742 8 


457.6 


474,6 


480.3 


492.1 


478.4 


482,3 


468,5 


455.3 


1.060.0 


1,130.0 


1.193.7 


M74.7 


1.179.0 


1,205.0 


1.216.0 


1.212.7 


191.1 


204,6 


213.2 


212.9 


212 6 


215.8 


211.5 


213.3 


662.6 


595.3 


624,7 


616.4 


623.3 


629.8 


620.4 


636.7 


1,720.7 


1.845.5 


1,eS3.3 


1,921,3 


1,065.3 


2.006.2 


2,040.4 


2.074.8 


747.1 


7712 


741.0 


747.2 


759.0 


759.7 


60S.3 


660.0 


720.e 


742.9 


746.1 


758.0 


746.6 


750.7 


729 2 


604.1 


26.2 


28,3 


-5.0 


-11.8 


13.4 


9.0 


-30.8 


-34.2 


-74.1 


-46.1 


^1.2 


-30.0 


-24.9 


-41.3 


-28.8 


13.5 


962.6 


1.025.6 


1.006.1 


1,070.1 


1,086.4 


1.102.8 


1.132.9 


1.141.5 



4.124.1 



2.006.6 
418.2 

900.4 

165.0 

462.2 

1.278.9 


2,656.1 
426.0 

910.9 
172.7 
462.0 

1 .309.0 


2.681.6 
427.4 
011.1 
172.6 
457.4 

1>343.1 


2.677.3 

437.6 
915.6 
174.2 
467.4 
1>324,2 


2.678.8 
426.8 

911.2 

171.3 

450,3 

1,340.8 


2,69e,> 

429.5 
016.4 
174.4 
459.4 
1*350.8 


2.673.6 
415.6 

001.2 
170.6 
453.6 

1,356.7 


2.663.7 
402.0 
897.1 
167.0 
453.5 

1,363.7 


705.7 

682.1 
23.6 

-76.9 


716.0 
693.1 

23.8 
-54.1 


688.7 

602.3 

-3,6 

-338 


700.7 

702.9 

-2.2 

-35.4 


700.7 
691.2 

0.6 
-44.6 


697,0 
692.3 

4.7 
-46.6 


656.3 

682.7 

-26.4 

^.6 


623.7 
648.6 

-25.0' 
7.1 


780.5 


798.1 


820.8 


fO7.0 


820.2 


822.7 


832.3 


829.6 


3,3 
3.470.2 

2.800.6 
14,123 
11,368 


4.1 
3,725.5 
2,669,0 
14.073 
11,53t 


4.1 
3.946.1 
2.893.5 

15.695 
11,500 


4.8 

3.887.7 

^2.900.9 
15,527 
11,586 


4.7 
3.025.7 

2.902.8 
15.639 

11.564 


3.7 
3,060.1 
2.898.0 
15,765 
11,511 


2,8 
4,001.0 
2,672.4 
16.840 

11.376 


6.2 
4.021.3 
2,861.0 
15.887 

11.307 


246.4 
244.1 


248.8 
246.6 

Annuel 


251.4 
249.2 


250.4 
248.9 

1090 

mT7 


261.0 
248.0 


251.8 
249.6 


252.6 

250.4 

1991 


252.0 
250.8 


1968 


1989 


1000P 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 








Monthly data seasonally edjusted 






105.4 
142 7 


108.1 
144.0 


109.2 
144.0 


1094 
146.0 


105.7 
140.2 


105.0 
141.4 


105.3 

142.0 


105.8 

143.1 


115,0 

5.4 

4,070 8 


117.3 

5.2 

4.384.3 


117.0 

6.4 
4,645.5 


118.3 

6.3 

4.621.4 


116.Q 

6.4 

4.733,3 


116.7 

6.8 
4,750.4 


117.4 

6,5 

4,755.1 


116.6 

6.8 

4.778.0 


3,069.9 

6.60 

9.71 

1.488 


3.223.1 

8.12 
0.26 

1,376 


3.327.6 

7.51 

9.32 

1.193 


3,282.8 

7.78 

9.47 

1.208 


3.354.3 
5.95 
8.83 
992 


3,375.0 
5.01 
8.93 
907 


3.382.0 
6.67 
8.86 

081 


3.305.8 
5.51 
8.86 
982 


10.6 
1.49 
137.6 
85.3 
27.2 
13.9 
7.1 


0.0 
1.50 

145.1 

00.8 

28.8 

14.6 

7.6 

Annual 


9.6 

1.49 

150.6 

06.0 
30.2 
15.2 

7.9 


9.4 
1.61 
148.8 
04.5 
299 
15.2 

8.0 

1990 
June 


8.3 

1.57 

151.1 

07.0 

30.6 

16.7 

8.0 


8.7 

1.57 
151.5 
07.7 
30.0 
15.5 
7.0 


7.0 
154 

150,0 
07.2 P 

30.7 P 

15.4 P 

8.0 P 

1901 


8.4 

I52T5 

98.0 

31.0 

15.2 

8.2 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


128 2 
1.757 


138.1 
1.881 


145 
1.617 


153.8 

1.680 


137.4 
1.612 


137.1 

1.703 


138.1 

1.720 


139.6 
1.780 



1/ Annua; data as of December of Itie year Hated. 2/ PrWate. including farm. R. revised. P . prelimirwry. — . not availaWa. 
lnformetlOf> cortlacl: Ann Dwncan (202)219-0313. 
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AgrlcUtural Outtook 



Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



Wofld. i8M as. 

Real QDP 

Ck)n»urn«< prlo«i 

Merch. •KpoM« 
Developed l«» U.S. 

He«|QDP 

Coniumer pdc«« 

Morch. •xport« 
D«V9l oping 

HeftlQQP 

Conaumer prices 

March, expofti 
A»ia 

Heal QDP 

Coneumef prke a 

Merch. vxpofie 
Latin America 

Real QDP 

Conftumef pricei 

Mefch. export* 
Africa 

Reel QDP 

Consumer pflcei 

Merch. ex pofti 
Middle Eaat 

Reet QOP 

Contumer price* 

MerCh. expofti 
Centf4l Europe. & USSR 

Real QOP 

Conaumef price* 

Merch. exporti 



iee2 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1966 


1M7 


1988 


1989 


1900 


1»lF 


1992 F 


Aver«g» 
1981-00 










Annuai percent ch toge 












1.1 

13.4 
-7.9 


2.2 

12,6 
-1.5 


3.8 
13.3 

5.4 


3^ 

13.5 

1.8 


3.2 
10.5 
11.7 


3.4 
13.6 

18.9 


4.5 

22.4 
12.6 


3.5 

37.4 

7.3 


2.4 

40.0 
14.9 


1.6 

22.2 
8.9 


2.7 

12.7 

8.9 


2.9 

19.1 
6.1 


1.0 

S.2 

-4.4 


2.1 
5.9 

-0.5 


3.7 

4.9 

e.3 


3.4 
4.5 
4.6 


2.7 
2.7 

19.4 


3.2 

2.6 

17.7 


4.5 
2.9 

12.3 


3.7 
4.2 
6.0 


3.3 

4.6 

17.1 


2.0 
5.2 

10.3 


3.1 
4.3 
8.3 


2.9 
5.1 
7.5 


1.9 

26.3 

-13.3 


1.3 
32.9 
^.3 


4.5 

36.3 

3.8 


4.5 

36.8 
-3.2 


2.8 
30.2 
-3.5 


4.1 
41J) 
21.7 


4.2 

70,2 
13,3 


3.4 

106.0 

10^ 


2.6 

117.7 

9.9 


2.9 

40.9 
7.0 


4.7 
20.4 
11.5 


3.2 
52.8 

3.4 


ST 
fl.4 

-0.5 


B.I 
6.6 
4.6 


1.4 

6.1 
14.6 


6.8 

6.0 
-0.9 


6,9 
8.7 
6.8 


a.i 

9.5 

30.t 


9.0 
14.3 
23.2 


5.5 

11.7 
11.6 


5.3 
7.9 
10.9 


5.0 
9.1 
7.5 


5.2 
9.2 
9.5 


7.0 

8.7 

11.0 


-1.5 
57.1 


-2.a 

10«.7 
-0.2 


3.6 
133.5 

6.3 


3.4 

145.1 

-5.6 


4.7 
87.8 

-17.9 


2.4 

130.9 
13.7 


0.2 

289.4 

14.3 


1,5 

533,1 
12.4 


-1.0 

768.0 

9.3 


1.0 

122.9 

3.8 


33 
66.5 

4.7 


1.0 

232.1 

2.8 


M 

13.3 

-27.9 


-1.1 

i7.a 

15^ 


0.7 
20.0 
-1.0 


4.0 
13.1 
-2.5 


1.7 
14.7 

-17.1 


1.3 

14.7 
14.2 


2.9 
18.6 
-2.8 


3.3 

19.5 

4.1 


1.9 
15,2 

20.3 


2.0 

17.6 

2.9 


2.9 
14.6 

4.0 


1.4 

16.9 
-1.5 


2,9 
11.4 

-Z2.0 


1.1 

9.0 

-23.0 


0.0 
11.7 

-12.1 


1.7 

9.4 

-7.9 


-0.7 

10.O 
-20.7 


0.1 
17.7 

24.1 


4.7 

16.8 

2.1 


3.2 

14.2 
19.1 


-1.S 
13.6 
13.1 


-3.3 

13.3 
-7.0 


8,6 
13.2 
13.1 


1.6 

i2.a 

-3.2 


2.0 

14.6 

85 


2.3 
1.5 

3.7 


1.6 
9.1 

1.7 


1.6 

10.6 
-1.5 


2.7 

10.9 
G.3 


1.2 

13.8 
11.0 


3.8 

23.4 
5.6 


0.9 
57.6 
-0.1 


-5.5 

59.4 
-4.2 


-4.1 
60.2 
-9.7 


-0.4 
2G.4 

3.7 


1.1 

21.6 

3.4 



F M forecast. 

In formatbn contact; AJbertoJarardo. (202) 219^717. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U,S, Average 

Annual 1090 189t 



Pricfli racaived 
AJI farm product! 
Ajr o;opi 
FocxJ o^alni 
Feed gralni A hay 
FeedgraJni 
Cotton 
Tobacoo 

04l-b«ar1ng oropt 
Fruil.4li 
Frflah markat 1/ 
COftimafclal vagatabiai 
Freih markfft 
Potato* ■ & dry beam 
UvaitQct( & producto 
Meat animala 
Oil 7 product! 
Pourtry & agga 
Plica ! Pahj 

Commodttl*! A aarvtCft!. 
intara^ taxaa. & waga rata! 
PktxJuctlon ham! 
Faad 

Faadar Itvaitock 
8a4d 
F«ntlt£«r 

AgrJCuitural chamlcatf 
FuaJa & ar>#fgy 
Farm & motor «upp|l«« 
AutO! & truck! 

Tractora 4 aalf-propaJIwi machin!rY 
Other machinary 
BuMng & fane in a 
Farm «arvlo«! & caih rant 
^nL pajrabia par acre on farm raaf a«aie daM 
Taxa! payabi* pmt acr« on fa/m raat aitata 
Waga rata! (aaaBonally adju!tad) 
P^oducUon ftptnt, mtaraM, taxai. & wage ratei 

Ratio. prlC4! racalvad toprica! paid (4bJ 2/ 

P^oa! recalvad (191D-U.t00) 

P^ica! peid. ate. (parity ^ndax) (ifli0-14ik100) 

Pirityratlo(1010-14-I00)(4)£/ 

1/ Fraah markai fof rwnottrua: ft*9h markat & proce!»Jng fwdtrua. 2/ RaUoof Indax of prices received for all farm product! to Indax of prica! patd tor 
commodltiaa i aanflcat, htaraw. taji(«!. & waga rate!. Ratio uu! the most recent prtce< paid index. Pricaa paid data are quartarly i will ba publlihed 
in January, AprIL Juiy, & October, ft . ravited. P - preHminwy. — « not available. 

Informadon contacL Ann Duncan (202) 219-^0313. 
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Jur>a 
1977 


Jan 
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MayR 
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138 
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166 


126 
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12B 
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123 
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132 


145 
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147 
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102 
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B5 
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94 


94 
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124 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual ^t 


1900 

Juno 








1901 






1QM 


1980 


1d9Q 


Jan 


F«b 


Mar 


Apr 


MayH 


Jiin« P 


3.72 

0.33 
2.54 
4.05 


3.72 

7.35 
2.36 
3.70 


2.61 

6.50-7.00 
2.25-2.30 

3.66-3.84 


3.08 
7,18 
2.03 
4.20 


2 42 
G.33 
2.27 
372 


2,43 
6.72 
2 32 

3.87 


2.S3 
7.08 
2.30 
3.03 


2.60 
7.46 
2.42 

4.05 


2.64 
7.42 
238 

4.11 


2.65 
7^5 
2.32 

3.80 


85.20 
7.42 
55.0 


ea.oo 

570 
60.2 


86.00 

5 76 
67,6 


86.70 

5.as 

64.0 


82.00 
5.72 
64,2 


80.40 
5,65 
67.0 


84.50 

5. 76 
68.5 


68.60 
5.77 

70.8 


84.20 
5,67 
68.0 


71.60 
5.58 

60.e 


6.02 

14.70 
27.10 

e,7« 

20.00 


7.36 
12.60 

33.10 
1V40 
28.50 


6.15 
11.50 
27.40 
10.50 
18.50 


800 

B.03 
23.30 

10,50 
34.30 


5.68 
10.10 
23.10 
16.60 
17.30 


5.38 

6.80 

31.60 

10.70 

18.20 


5.54 

10.60 
44.00 
13.00 

18.00 


6.83 
8.93 

40.30 
20.10 
1060 


e.7o 

23.10 
64.40 
22.60 

20.00 


6.88 

12.10 
51.70 
14.10 
20.50 


17.4 

158.00 

7.18 

5.43 


I3.e 

336.00 
7.08 
4.45 


20, e 

349.00 
5.00 
6.21 


13.7 

seo.oo 

7.13 
8,06 


20.1 

356.00 

6,62 

5.66 


20.7 

362.00 

5.98 

4.50 


20.1 

390.00 
7.41 
5.43 


le.o 

409,00 
7.37 

6.10 


22.1 

430.00 

7.05 

4.91 


24.2 
754.00 

21.35 
544 


6e.eo 

42.54 

ed.50 


09,67 
et.84 
43.24 
67.33 


74.70 
06.51 
63.00 
56.01 


74.20 

oa.io 
eo.30 

55.40 


76.60 
08.00 
50,00 
48.00 


77.00 

104.00 
52.10 
45,80 


78,50 

107.00 

51.40 

51.10 


78.00 

109.00 
50.80 
54.60 


75.00 
107.00 

54.10 
67.60 


74.10 

104,00 

S3.00 

56.60 


12.26 

11.15 

34.0 

532 

36.9 

13a. 


13.50 

12.3a 

36.1 

70.0 

40,0 

124.0 


13.78 

12.33 
32.4 

70.4 
38.4 
76.6 


13.80 
13.00 
34.1 
63,3 
38.7 
01.0 


11.70 
10 30 
30.0 
70.1 
33.9 
38.2 


11.70 

10.20 
29,0 
67.7 

34.4 
42.1 


11.40 
10.10 
30.6 
80,5 
37.6 
47.0 


11 30 
10.10 
30.4 
65.1 
36.7 
58.4 


11.40 
10.20 
31.3 
59,5 
38.9 
67.4 


11.40 
10.50 
31.4 
59.3 
39.7 
71.8 



CROPS 

All wh»at ($/bu.) 
Rica, rough ($/cwt) 
Corn (S/bu^ 
Sorflhum (S/cwt) 

AJI hay. baled (Vton) 
Soybean « {$Jbu.) 
Cotton, upland {ct>./tb.) 

Potatoe<($/cwt) 
Uttuca (S/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoe« frash ($/cwt) 2/ 
Onion* ($/cwt) 
Dry adible b«an> ($/cwt} 

ApptaB lor froeh u«a (ctaJIb.) 
Paare fof fraah usa (SAoo) 
Oranga*. all uaes (Vbox) 3/ 
Qrapatruit. all ums ($/boK) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
eaafcafUa(*/cwt) 
Calvae {S^cwt) 
Hogi ($/cwt) 
Lamba (S/cWt) 

All mi(h. Botd to p^antB ($/cwt) 
MHk, manur. grada {Vcwt) 
BTOilar>(ctB/lb.) 
Egg* (ctftidoz.) 4/ 
Turltay* <cts./Ib.) 
Woo((cn7Ib.)5/ 

JiSffJS? •^,';*0* P'lSJ^^y crop vaar fof cropa. Calandar yaar avarage or monthly pfkaa tor livattock, 2/ Exclude* Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent oci-traa ratorn> 
R ^^^in <?"^ ^°r *?**' ^^ producer! incMtng hatcMng agga 4 agge sold at fetail. 6f Avaraga local market pr^C8. axc(uding Iniant»w payments 
n ■ revie^Q, r ' prelifninary. — not available. 



InfOfmatloo contact; Ann Duncan (202) 210-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted), 



Annual 



1090 



1001 



Con«umer Price Index, all Itemi 
Con au mar Price Indax. 4e«« food 

AJIfood 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Maats 1/ 
eaef& veal 
ront 

Poultry 

Rah 

Egpi 

Da^ry product! 2/ 

Fata & oil* 3/ 

Freah hwi 

Procataed fruit 
Freah vegatablat 
Potatoes 
Procaaaed veg^ablaa 

Ceraala & bakery producta 
Sugar & iwaeta 

Bevaragee. nona*coho»^c 

Apparel 

Apparel, commoditiaa ^a«B footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & tfTioking producta 
Beverage a, alcohoTic 



Inlbnnation contact: Ann Duncan <202) 210^313. 



1000 


May 


Oct 


Nos^ 


D«J 
1082^4-100 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


130.7 
1303 


120.2 
128.7 


133Ji 

133.6 


133 8 

133.7 


133,8 
133.7 


134.6 
134.3 


134.8 
134.6 


135.0 
134.8 


135.2 
134.9 


136.6 
135.4 


132.4 


131.3 


133.6 


134 


134.2 


135.8 


135.6 


135.8 


136.7 


136.8 


133.4 


133.0 


136.0 


136.4 


135.7 


135.8 


136.2 


136.G 


137.1 


137.6 


1323 
123.5 
120.8 

120.8 


130.0 
120.8 
128.« 

126.6 


133.4 

131.7 
130.1 
136.4 


133.8 
133.1 
131.0 
137.1 


133.8 
133.6 

133.0 
136,8 


136.4 
133,6 

132.0 
136.6 


136.7 
132.8 
132.6 
135.1 


136.0 

133.1 
132.0 
135.2 


137.0 
132.7 
133.4 
133.3 


136.0 
133.4 
134.1 
134.2 


132,5 
146.7 
124.1 
126.6 
120.3 
170.0 


1323 

143,8 
115.0 
124.7 
125.0 

174.9 


133.7 
147.0 
125.6 
128.6 

128.1 
163.2 


130.6 
147.0 
126.6 
128.1 
126.8 
164.8 


120.7 
148.6 
126.7 
126.7 
131.0 
171.2 


131.3 

161.1 
130.6 
125.2 
132.4 
100.2 


132.7 
146.7 

125.4 
125.2^ 
133.1 

100.6 


131.9 

140,6 
133.1 
124.0 
132.6 

105.0 


131.1 

146.2 
124.6 
124.6 
133.0 
202.3 


132.7 
147.0 
112.4 
124.4 
132 6 
204.8 


130.0 
151.1 
162.fl 
127.e 


139.2 
138.8 
187.4 
127.8 


130.6 
142.2 
130.0 
127.0 


137.0 
140^ 

1346 
127.6 


134.6 
144.0 
1330 
128.1 


134.7 
150.0 
130.6 
127.7 


133.2 
162.6 
140.0 
126.4 


132.2 
151.1 
138.6 
128.2 


132.3 
100.2 
144.4 
128.4 


132.1 
167.3 
149.1 
128.7 


140.0 
124.7 


1303 
124.4 


141.0 
126.6 


141.7 
126.1 


142.4 

126.4 


144.3 
127.3 


144.3 
127.1 


144,3 
128 3 


145.2 
128 2 


146.3 
120.2 


113.5 


112.7 


115.2 


114.6 


1131 


115.7 


116.3 


114.0 


116.6 


114.0 


122.B 
117.4 
181 G 
1203 


124.6 
118.5 
178.7 
128.0 


127.4 
120.6 
185.0 

131.0 


126.4 
110.6 
107.2 

130.0 


123.8 
118.4 
100.6 
130.0 


122.0 
117.3 

105.8 
137.3 


124.8 
118.4 
196.7 

141.6 


127.7 

120.8 
107.6 
142.2 


120.1 
121.0 
100.2 
142.6 


1283 
121.7 
100.6 
1427 


2/ Includai butter. 


3/ Excludes butter. 
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Agricultural Outkx>k 



Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



Contumor ^x>d• 

Fresh truft 

Fresh & driW vegetdble* 

Driod fruit 

Cannod trutt&Juk^ 

Frozen fruit 4 K*'*^* 

Fresh veg. exol. potatos* 
Canne<i veg. & iuk^* 
Frozen vegetable* 
Potatoes 

Bakery product* 

Moat* 

Beef & veal 

PofK 

Proc««Md poultry 

Fieh 

Dairy product* 

Proce*«9d fruit* & vegetable* 

Shoftenino & cooking oil 

Soft drink* 

Contumer finished good* let* bod* 

Beverage iv •Icoholic 
Apparef 
Foot>«e*f 
Tobacco product* 

Intermediate mat^ial* 2/ 

Matefials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crud9 vegetable oil* 

Crude malefials 4/ 

Foodetufftifoedetutfs 
Fruit* ftvegatableaS/ 
Grain* 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 

Fiber*, pfant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

AJI commodKie* 

industriaJ commodities 

AJffood*e; 

Farm product* & 
proceB*Qd (ooda & teeda 
Farm product* 
Processed foods & feeds 4/ 

Cereai & bakery product* 

Sugar 4 confectionery 

Beverage* 



1888 



108.0 

112.0 

113.6 
106,6 
09.1 
120,2 
129.8 

100.4 
108.3 

ioa.o 

113.9 

126.4 

90.9 

101.4 
95.0 

111 e 

148.7 
102.2 

113,8 
118.8 

114,3 

103.1 

111.1 

111.7 

115.1 

■ 171.9 

107.1 

106.0 
105.7 
108.9 

ii6.e 

96,0 

106.1 
lOfl.5 
97.9 
103.3 
121.5 

08.4 
80.4 

134.0 
87.2 

111.9 

106.9 
106.3 
111.6 



110.0 
104.9 
112.7 
123.0 
114.7 
114 3 



1980 



113.S 
118.7 

113.2 

116.7 
103.0 
122.7 

123.0 

103.0 
118.6 
115.5 
153,9 
110.6 
135,4 

104.1 

108.9 

97.7 

120.4 
142.9 

110.6 
110.9 
116.6 
177.7 

104.9 

115.2 
114 5 
120.1 
194.1 

112.0 

1127 
114.6 
1182 

103.1 

103.1 

111.2 
114.6 
106.4 
106.1 
128.8 

107.8 
98,1 

123 J 
93.8 

115.6 

112.2 
111.6 
117.8 



115.4 
110.9 
117.1 
131.1 
120.1 
118.4 



1090 



110.2 

124.4 

117.3 

118.1 
106.7 
126.9 

138.9 

107.8 
1167 
118.5 
157.3 

117.6 
140.9 

116,9 

116.0 
110,7 
113.6 
148.6 
117.2 
124.8 
123.2 
122.3 

1163 

117.2 
117.4 
125.6 

221.6 

114.6 

117.9 

103,8 
122.7 

115.7 

108.9 

113.1 
117.2 
97.5 
115.6 
118.8 

1171 
101.3 
111.1 
96.0 
119.2 

116.3 

116.8 
123.2 



118.6 
1122 
121.9 
134 1 
123.1 
120.8 



May 

117.7 

124.6 

107.7 
101.3 
105.3 
127.2 
146.0 

78.0 
118.2 
120.1 
174.7 

05.3 
140.7 

110.9 
11 7.6 
127.2 
118,2 
163.5 
116.6 
127.0 
127.7 
121,6 

112.7 

117.7 
117,2 
125.8 
217.4 

113.1 

120.4 
111.4 
122 6 
124.e 

104.7 

117.0 
103.6 
108.6 
120.6 
128.2 

121.9 
100.3 
110.5 
95.7 
119.7 

114.6 

t136 

123.8 



120.1 

113,7 
123.5 
135.1 
122.8 
121.0 



Dec Jan 

1982.100 



122.0 

124.2 

121.0 
05.7 
111.0 
125.3 
116.2 

87.2 
114.5 
116.2 
135.5 
124.5 
142.6 

119.6 
121.3 
116.2 

loee 

152.7 
112.8 
120.2 
120.8 
124.0 

120.0 

116.9 
117.7 
126.1 
236.1 

116.7 

116.3 

92.6 

122.4 

111.4 

110.5 

107.9 

106.7 
87.0 

114.3 
104.2 

116.9 
85.6 

115.2 
96.9 

117.9 

118.7 
119.0 
122.5 



116.9 
107.2 

121.7 
134.6 
124.7 
125.6 



122.3 

124.8 

127.4 
07.0 
111.1 
126^ 
115.1 

10^ 
1148 
118.4 

134.0 
140.0 
144.9 

117.3 
118.1 
116.3 
107.8 
157.8 
112.3 
120.0 
110.3 
127.2 

119.1 

124.4 
118.3 
126.3 

237.4 

116.4 

115.4 

91 2 
123.1 

110.7 

112.1 

107.2 
109.8 
85.9 
112.8 
110.4 

115 2 

64.4 
109,8 
100.2 
116.6 

110.0 

110.3 

122.7 



117.0 

106.9 
122.1 
135.3 
126,3 
1243 



Feb 



121.2 

124.4 

120.4 
96.4 
110.3 
127.4 
115.0 

87.3 

114.6 
110.3 
137.5 
110.5 
145,2 

116.8 
116.1 
117.7 
106 6 
166.0 
111.4 
120.2 
120.7 
126.8 

118.0 

124.1 
118.5 
126.9 
237.4 

115.5 

115,5 

92.6 

122,8 

110.0 

104.4 

107.5 
110.3 
88.0 
113.0 
103.1 

126.3 
63,0 

111.2 
100.2 
111.4 

117.2 

117.2 

1225 



117.1 

106.7 
122.3 
135,0 
127.6 
125.2 



Mar 



120.6 

125.1 

132.7 

07.2 

111.3 

126.0 

112.2 

68.4 

115.4 
118.8 
134.8 
131.7 
146.1 

117.6 
118.1 
117.3 
108.0 
168.0 
111.3 
120.0 
121.6 
127.0 

116,7 



114.3 



101.6 

110.1 
112.2 
94.0 
117.1 
1102 

125.6 
63.7 

111.7 
99,6 

113.4 

116.1 
115.6 
123.4 



118.3 

109.6 
122.8 
137.2 
127.2 
125.2 



Apf 

120.9 

125.4 

120.6 
110.7 

111.3 
126.0 
112.5 

112.8 
114.4 
118.6 
158.4 
113.2 
145.6 

117.4 

llfi.4 
115.6 
108.7 
162.6 
111.6 
110.5 
120.3 
127.1 

117.0 



114.0 



109.0 
123.4 
94.1 
115,8 
107.3 

134.0 
82.1 

100.7 
99.6 

113.1 

116.0 
115.5 
123,7 



118.2 

109.4 
122.7 
137.2 
128.0 
126 4 



May 

121.7 

126,2 

132.4 
146.7 
111.3 
127.3 
112.8 

157.0 
114.8 
118.0 
138.1 
04.6 
145.5 

118,0 
117.5 
118,9 
111.8 
165.1 
111.6 
119.7 
117.2 
126.0 

118.1 



123.8 124.3 123.2 

118.7 110.1 1lg.2 

128.4 127.0 128 4 

237.7 243.3 243.4 



114.1 



116.1 116.3 115.7 

04.7 96.1 96.2 

122.5 122.1 121.1 

112.3 109.2 102.7 



101.2 102.2 



108.8 

140.8 

02.7 

115.2 

113.0 

130.2 

82.8 

107.5 

09.6 
112.0 

116.5 

116.1 

124.5 



118.5 
110.2 
122.7 
137.6 
129.0 
124.5 



l/Commoditie«re*dy for tale to ultimate consumer. 2/CommOditie* reoulring further proceseing to become finished pood*. 3/ Afitype* 
refined eugar. At PtOOuCI* entering maritel for the first time that have not been manufactured at that pojnt. 6/ Freeh & dried. 6/ tncludea a I 
iirtermed late, A processed foods (sKCfudes eoft drinks, alcoholic beverage*, i martufactured animal feeds). P « preliminary. I=l«ravfeed. 

Infofmatlort contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 8.— Farm-Retail Pric 


e Sprea 


ds 




















Annual 






1990 






1001 






Market baskol ^f 


1988 


1989 


1990 P 


May 


D«C 


Jan 


Feb 


Maf 


Apf 


May 


Retail cost (1962-84-1001 


116.5 


124.6 


133,5 


132,1 


135.4 


137.0 


137.0 


137.2 


138.5 


138,4 


Farm value 0982-84*100) 


100.5 


107.1 


113.3 


114.2 


106.6 


109.2 


108.1 


108.3 


106.1 


109.1 


Fafm-fetatI spread (1962-84-100) 


125,1 


134.1 


144.4 


141,6 


150.8 


153.4 


152,6 


162,7 


154.8 


154.1 


Farm valiie-retait cost (^) 
Meat producti 
Retail coet (1 982-84.100) 
Farm valuo (1982-84-100) 


30.2 


30.1 


29.7 


30.3 


27.6 


27.7 


27.6 


27.6 


27 3 


27.6 


112.2 


116.7 


128.5 


126.6 


133,6 


133.6 


132.6 


133.1 


132,7 


133.4 


995 


103.3 


116.6 


120 


114.6 


114.5 


116.0 


117.0 


117.2 


117.0 


Fvm-fOtail spread (1982-84-100) 


125.2 


130.4 


140.6 


133.4 


153.2 


153.0 


150.0 


149.7 


148.6 


160.2 


Farm value-fetaJ cost (%) 


44.9 


44.8 


46.0 


480 


43.4 


43.4 


44.2 


44.A 


44.7 


44.4 


Dairy product* 






















Retail coet (1962-84-1001 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


106.4 


1156 


126,5 


124.7 


126.7 


125.2 


125.2 


124.9 


124.5 


1244 


90.5 


99.1 


101.9 


99.1 


88.8 


86.1 


16.7 


85.6 


85.0 


84.0 


Farm-retail «pread (1da2-84«1O0) 


124.7 


130.8 


149.2 


148.3 


161.7 


161 2 


160.7 


161.2 


160.9 


161.6 


Farm value^etail ooAt (^] 
Poultry 
Retell Co«t (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


40.1 


41.1 


38.6 


38.1 


33.6 


33.0 


33.2 


32.9 


32.8 


32,4 


120.7 


132.7 


132.5 


132.3 


129.7 


131.3 


132.7 


131.9 


131.1 


I32i7 


110.2 


117.1 


107.6 


113.9 


06.3 


100.2 


97.7 


101.1 


100.1 


103.7 


Farm-fOtaH tpreed (1002-84-100) 


132.8 


150.6 


161.1 


153.5 


169.3 


167.1 


173.0 


167.3 


166.7 


166.1 


Farm v«lue-fetJii1 cost (%) 
Egg* 
Retail coat (19S2-84-100) 
Farm value (1962-84-100) 


48.9 


47.2 


43,5 


46.1 


39.3 


40.8 


39.4 


41.0 


40.9 


41.8 


93 


118.5 


124.1 


115.0 


128.7 


139.8 


125.4 


133.1 


124.8 


112.4 


76.7 


107.5 


108.0 


88.0 


120.8 


126.5 


103.3 


128.7 


06.6 


85.4 


FwTti-fatail spread (1982-84-100) 


123.9 


138.1 


153.2 


163.6 


142.8 


163.7 


165.2 


141.0 


175,5 


160.9 


Farm valu^-fetail coet (44) 


627 


68.3 


56.9 


492 


60.3 


58.1 


52.0 


62.1 


49.7 


48.8 


Cereal & bakery product* 
Retail coat (1M2-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 






















122.1 


132.4 


140.9 


139.3 


142.4 


144.3 


144.3 


144.3 


145 2 


145.3 


92.7 


101.7 


90.5 


98.9 


78.6 


79.2 


80.3 


83.5 


84.9 


85.4 


Farm-fetail «pread (1982-64.100) 


126.2 


136.7 


146,9 


144.9 


151.3 


153.4 


153,2 


152 8 


153.6 


153.7 


Farm value^etail oo«t (%) 
Fres^ fruit* 
Reta if coet ( 1 082 -84 - 1 00 1 


•.3 


9.4 


7.9 


8.7 


6.8 


6.7 


6.8 


7.1 


7.2 


7.2 


145.4 


164.7 


174.6 


179.4 


176.6 


198.3 


106.5 


197.4 


206.6 


207.3 


Farm value (1982-B4- 100) 


116.5 


108.6 


128.0 


123.5 


132.4 


205.5 


198.7 


165.3 


162.3 


171.0 


Farrr^-fatail tpread (1982-84-100) 


158.7 


176.0 


196.0 


205,2 


197.0 


195.0 


195.6 


212.2 


226.9 


224.1 


Farm value-retaJl cost (%) 


25.3 


22.2 


23.2 


21.7 


23.7 


32.7 


31.0 


26.4 


24 B 


26.1 


Fresh vegetable* 






















Retail oo«it*(19B2-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 


129.3 


143.1 


151.1 


130.8 


144.0 


150,9 


152.A 


151.1 


160.2 


167.3 


105.6 


123.3 


124.2 


114.5 


105,3 


112.0 


106.7 


103.5 


131 3 


151.7 


Farm-retail vpfead (19S2-84-100) 


141.3 


153.2 


165.0 


152 8 


163.9 


184.1 


176.0 


175.6 


188 7 


175.3 


Farm value^etaU coet {%) 


27.8 


293 


27.9 


27.8 


24.8 


24 


23.8 


23.2 


26.3 


30,6 


Proce«*ed fruit* ivegetable* 
R«tailcoBt(l9S2-8|-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 






















117.6 


125.0 


132.7 


134.1 


131.6 


131.5 


131.0 


130.3 


130.5 


130.5 


136.6 


133,6 


147.2 


152.1 


140,3 


120.1 


120.7 


1213 


121.1 


121.2 


Farm-relall sproad (1982-84-100) 


111.7 


122.3 


128,1 


128 J 


128 


136.1 


134.2 


133.1 


133.4 


133.4 


F*rm value-fetaH co«t* (%) 
F*t*&oll* 
Retan coet (1982-84-100) 
Farmva^u*(1982-e4-10iS) 


276 


25.4 


26.4 


27.0 


25.3 


21.7 


21.0 


22.1 


2Z.1 


22.1 


113,1 


121.2 


126.3 


125.0 


131.0 


132.4 


133.1 


132.5 


133.0 


132.6 


103.0 


95.6 


107.1 


115.1 


104.6 


103.8 


103.3 


105.8 


105.fl 


100.0 


Farm-retan (pread (1982-84-100) 


116.8 


130.6 


133.4 


128,6 


140.7 


142.9 


144.1 


142,3 


143.0 


144.6 


Farm value-retail cos< V^) 


24.5 


21.2 
Annual 


22.8 


24.8 


21.5 
1990 


21.1 


20.0 


21.5 
1901 


21.4 


20.3 


Beef, Choice 


1988 


1989 


1990 P 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Reteil price 2J (cts./lb.) 


250.3 


266.7 


281.9 


283.6 


2963 


294,0 


292,5 


295.4 


297.1 


296.1 


Wholesale value 3/ (ctr) 


169.4 


176.8 


180.6 


191.6 


. 199.4 


102.6 


180.6 


193 4 


104.1 


190.9 


Netlarmvalu*4/(cts.) 


14fl.3 


157.6 


168.4 


167.2 


174,7 


170.2 


171.1 


175.A 


175 3 


170.0 


Fafm-retall wpraad (ct*.) 
WhoJeBa^e-fetallS/Jct*.) 
Farm-^holeaale e/fcia.) 


102.0 


108.1 


112.6 


116.4 


120.6 


124.7 


121.4 


110.9 


121.8 


126.1 


80.9 


88.9 


91.4 


92.0 


95,0 


102.3 


102.9 


102.O 


103,0 


105.2 


21.1 


192 


21.2 


24.4 


24.7 


22.4 


18.5 


17.0 


18.8 


20.9 


Farm value-retail price (%) 

Pork 


59 


£9 


60 


59 


60 


68 


58 


50 


£0 


57 


Retail price ay (cteJlb.) 


183,4 


182.9 


212.6 


206 2 


223.2 


216.1 


215.5 


213.0 


211.7 


213.3 


Wholesale value 3/ (ct*.) 


101.0 


99.2 


118,3 


127.2 


117.5 


109.7 


110.1 


110.8 


109.7 


115.6 


Net farm value 4Mctr) 


09.4 


70,4 


87.2 


906 


773 


81.4 


83.1 


82.7 


81.4 


17.4 


Farm-fetall spread (ct*.) 
WhQJe*ale-retAIIS/(ct*.) 
Farm-*hoie*aJe 6/(ct*.) 


114.0 


112.5 


125.4 


106.7 


145.9 


134.7 


132.4 


131.2 


1303 


125.9 


82.4 


83.7 


94.3 


70.0 


105,7 


106.4 


105.4 


103.1 


102.0 


97.8 


31,6 


28.8 


31,1 


27.7 


40.2 


26.3 


27.0 


28.1 


28.3 


26.1 


Farm value-rete^l price (%) 


38 


36 


41 


48 


35 


36 


39 


39 


38 


41 



1* I^^^^J-*^* ^•^ ^ 9.^J~}^ ^* ^*'*" Pr'"* ^ ^'wneatlcally produced farm food*, published monthly by BLS. The farm value i* the payment for 
the quantity of farm aqu^valont to the retail unit. Ie»* allowance for byproduct. Farm values are ba*«d oo pffcaa at flret point of sale & may include 
marketmg charge* such *egradJno & packing for tome commoditiOB. The farm-cetall *pread. the difference between the r«ta>i price & the ferm value. 
repra*^*cher9e*fofa<*emblino.proc*eaing, transporting, dirtributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retart cut* from porK 4 choice yield grade 3 
. kf' ^ ^J^?f . ^'-?; ^ Y*'"* ?* wholesale (boxed beeQ A wholeaale cut* (pork) equivalent to 1 lb, of retail cuts adjusted for transportation cost* 
L byproduct value*. 4/ Market value to producer for Nve enlmal equh^alenl to 1 lb. of mm\ cut*, minu* vaJue of byproducts. 5/ Chargee fof rotaJ^rM 
Mother marketing aorvice* *uct> ** wholesaling, and In-ctty irantoortalion. e/Cttarge* for lh»*tock marketing. proce«*mg. 4Uan»port«ttoo. 

information contact*: DenI* Dunham (202) 21»-0870, Uwry Ouewef <202) 219-0712. 

Table 9-— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs - 



{Seethe June 1991 issue-) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870, 



To learn more 



^^itourwebsitB 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Consumption 



PUmary 





Beg. Pi^oduc- 
rtocks tion 1/ 


Imports 


Total 
supply 


Ending 
Exports stocks 


Total 


Par 
capUa 2/ 

Pounds 


market 
price 3/ 






Million pound* 4/ 






Boer 

1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


386 23.589 
4t2 23.087 
W 22.743 
^ 22.977 


2.380 
2h179 
2.356 

2^80 


26.355 
25.688 

25.434 
25.654 


661 422 
1.023 335 

1.D06 397 
1.080 315 


25^52 
24,330 
24.031 
24h259 


72.6 
69.3 
67,8 
67.7 


71.19 
73.86 
76.56 
76-79 


Pork 
1986 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


aet 15.664 
437 15.813 
313 15h354 
Sm 16,055 


1,136 
896 
898 
878 


17.180 
17.146 
16.565 
17.229 


195 437 
262' 313 

239 296 
254 375 


16,548 
16.571 
16.030 
16,600 


52.5 
52.0 
49.8 
51.0 


43.39 
44.03 
54 45 
49-52 


Voa]5/ 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


4 396 

5 355 
4 327 

6 316 


27 






427 
360 

331 
322 


10 5 
4 
6 
4 


412 
356 
325 
318 


1 4 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 


89.85 

01.84 

86^1 

102-105 


Lamb & mutton 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 


8 335 
6 347 
E 353 
8 3G6 


51 
63 
59 

60 


394 
416 
430 

434 


1 6 

2 8 

3 ;8 
2 


387 
406 
419 
423 


1.4 
1.5 
1,5 
1.5 


66.26 
67,32 
55.54 
52-65 


Total red meat^. 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 


758 40.004 
870 39h602 
660 38.787 
707 39.714 


3.594 
3.138 
3.313 
3.218 


44h356 
43,610 
42.760 
43,639 


687 870 
1.287 660 
1 .248 707 
1.336 703 


42.599 
41,663 
40,805 
41,800 


127.9 

124.0 
120.1 
121.3 


^ 


Bnoilers 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


25 16.187 

38 17.424 
38 18,660 
28 19,650 








16,212 

17,460 
18,698 
19.676 


765 36 

814 38 

1.143 28 

1.O70 30 


15.410 
16,608 
17,529 
18.576 


62.0 
67.1 
70,1 
736 


56.3 

59.fi 

54.8 

49-52 


Matura chicken 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 f 


188 633 
157 568 

189 588 
224 572 








821 
725 
777 

796 


26 157 

24 189 

25 224 
25 230 


639 

511 
528 

542 


2.6 
2J 
2.1 

2.1 


^_ 


Turkeys 
1988 
1988 
1990 
1991 F 


266 3.960 
250 4.285 
236 4.734 
306 4.621 








4.226 

4.535 
4.970 

5.127 


51 250 
41 236 

54 306 
64 260 


3.926 

4.259 
4.610 
4.804 


16.0 

17.2 
18.4 
19.0 


61,2 
667 
63.2 

61^64 


Total poultry 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


478 20.780 
442 22<278 
463 23.962 

557 25.043 








21.259 
22J20 
24,445 

25.599 


642 442 

878 463 

1.222 557 

1.458 520 


19.975 
21.378 
22.666 
23.921 


81 5 
86.4 

90.7 
94.7 


— 


Fl0dm«t&poijEtry 

1968 

1980 

1990 

1991 F 


1.237 60.784 
1.312 61.880 
1.123 62,769 
1.264 64,757 


3.594 
3,138 
3,313 
3,228 


65.515 
68.330 
67.205 
60.238 


1,729 1.312 
2,165 1.123 
2.470 1,264 
2.494 1223 


62.573 
63.042 

63.471 
65.521 


209.4 
210.4 

210.8 
216.1 


.^» 


\f Total hcludhg term production for red meat* & federally Inapected plua ronfederally inspected for poultry 2/ Fletail weight baa^s. (The b«;eT carcass-to^ 
retail conversion factor was ,71 lor 1987. & 70^ for 19S8-9f .) afDollarS per cwt for red meat: cents p^r pound for potH^. Beef: Me^dium # 1 . Nebraska Direcl 



f.l00-1.300lb,:pOfk' banows&giits. 7 market*; v«ai: farm price of calvea; lamb & muaon: Choice tlauflbter lambs. San Angeto: broilers: whoiesale 
12-city average; turkeyt: wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young bona. 4/ Carcase weight for red moats & certified re«dy-to-coofc tor poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal 
trade r^o longer reported separately. F m foreoaet. — <; not available. 

Information contects: Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 



'B 
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Table 11-— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1987 

1989 
1990 

1901 I 



itock« 



10.7 
10.4 
14.4 

10.7 
11.6 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



5.706.3 
5.868.2 
5.734,2 
£.607.8 
5.0590 
6.687.5 



Im- 
port* 



TotaJ 

wpply 



Ex- 
port* 



13.7 
6.6 
5.3 

26.2 
0.1 
1.7 



Mlllfort dozdn 

5.700.7 
5.864 2 
5.803.0 
5.638.2 
5.670.6 
6.700.0 



• Cartoned gr«de A larga ^g*. N«w Yofk. F • fOfdc«»L 



101.6 
111.2 
141.8 
01.6 
100.5 
126.8 



Hatch- 
ing 



606.8 
690.1 
605.0 
642.0 
676J 
710.2 



£ndlr>g 
■tock«< 



10.4 
14.4 
16.2 
10.7 
11.6 
12.0 



Gonnimption 



TotftI 



5.111.0 
5.160.5 
9,041.0 
4.603.0 
4.891.7 
4^842.0 



No. 

264.0 
254.0 
246 8 
237.3 
234,8 
230^ 



Wtiol««ale 
piic«* 

Qt«7doz. 

71.1 
61.6 
62.1 
81.0 
82.2 
75^1 



Information contact: Maxln^ Oavt«{202;) 219-0767. 



Table 12*— U.S. Milk Supply & Use^ 



1084 

1086 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1980 
1090 
loot F 







CommercJaJ 








Commercial 














Tota^ 
commdf- 








Ail 
milk 


Pro^ 




Farm 






ccc 




OieaP- 


duc- 


Farm 


mark6(- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


EndJng 


pear- 


price 


tion 


ute 


lno« 


■cock 


porta 


tijppiy 


moval* 


•locka 


■nce 


2/ 










Billion pound* 










135.4 


2.9 


132.4 


6^ 


2,7 


140.4 


6.6 


4.9 


126.8 


13.46 


143.0 


2.5 


140.6 


4.9 


2.8 


148.3 


13.2 


4.6 


130.5 


12.76 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.6 


2,7 


148.1 


10,6 


4.2 


133.3 


12.61 


142.7 


2.3 


140,5 


4.2 


25 


147.1 


6.7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.54 


145,2 


2,2 


142.0 


4.6 


2.4 


140.0 


0.4 


43 


136.6 


12 26 


144.2 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


148.9 


0.4 


4.1 


135.4 


13.56 


148.3 


2.1 


146.2 


4.1 


2.7 


153.0 


0.0 


6.1 


138,0 


1377 


140.3 


2.1 


147.2 


6.1 


2.6 


154.8 


10.4 


4.4 


140.0 


11.76 



1/MllkfiltMd«. Totalamiy not «dd becautt of rounding. 2/ D«tivi»red to plants & dealers; does not roftect deductlone. F - lbr#c«it. 
IntOfmation coniacl: Jim MiNer (202) 210-0770, 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs.. 



Annual 



1900 



'1901 



Broilers 

Federally ^nsPecied «l«iughtsr. 
certined(mll. \ti.) 
WholssaJa jKlcs. 
12^lty(ctf7lb.) 
Price of grower r«0d (SAon) 
Brollsr-fted pries rslio 1/ 
Stocks beglnninq of period (mil, It^.) 
Broliflr-typa chickt hatched {mit.) 21 

Turkays 
Fedorslly inspeclsd tiaughtsr. 
csftlflscr(mil. lb.) 
WholssaJS pries. Eastern U.S.. 
e-ie fb. young hsr^s (ctsVlli.) 
Pries oi turksy growsr food (Won) 
Turkey^fsad prfca ratio 1/ 
Stocks bsglnning of period ^mii. ib.J 
Poults placsd in li.S.(miiO 

Eggs 

farm production (mil, J 
Awrags number of \tiw* (mil.) 
Rate or ray (egg« p«r fayer 
onlarms) 

Caftoned prics. Naw Yorlt. grsde A 
large(cts7doz.>3/ 
PrlcaofiaytnoWdtWon) 
Egg-rssd price ratio 1/ 

aockf.nrat of month 
Shall (mil. do7.) 
Frozen {mil. dox,) 

Replecemsnt chickt hatched (mil.) 

1/ Po(ind« of f^sd equal tn va^us to 1 do^cen eog 



1988 



16,124.4 



1989 



MM 


59.0 


110 


237 


3.1 


3.0 


24,8 


35.0 


6.602.4 


6.046 



3.92X4 

61.2 

243 

3.0 

266^ 

261.4 



60^10 

277 

2G1 

iz.1 

i03 
6.3 



aee 



W,7 

261 

3,2 

249.7 

2eo.7 



67.174 

2S9 



250 

B1.0 
200 
6.7 



0.27 
14.9 

363 



low 



May 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



4.286,6 4.660.9 



63.2 

23a.4 

235.0 
304^9 



67.919 
270 

251.7 



622 
202 
6.0 



0.36 
10.3 

399.0 



3M.1 

61.3 
230 

3^ 

354.9 

20.1 



6.757 
260 

21.4 

67.9 

197 
6.2 



0.60 
13.1 

37.9 



32B.6 

66.1 
23a 
3.1 

33^.4 
22,4 



6.564 
272 

21.6 

02,6 
199 
7.7 



0.4B 
13.0 

31.3 



368.7 

53.6 

234 

2.9 

306.4 

26.9 



6.637 

273 

21 3 

e7.6 

198 
S.O 



0,45 
11.2 

33.1 



322,0 

5s,e 

237 

20 

301.1 

25.3 



6.284 
274 

10,3 

76.3 
190 
6.4 



0,61 
11.2 

34.6 



330.1 

50.1 

235 

3^ 

339.1 

26.5 



6.559 
272 

21.6 

,91.0 
109 
5.r 



0.27 
10.6 

37.0 



377,0 

60.3 

237 

3.1 

365.9 

24,4 



6,621 
271 

20.7 

74.0 
105 
6.7 



0,42 

10.7 

30.5 



May 



17.424.1 18.553.9 1.635.1 1.437^ 1.657.6 1.-435.1 1.616.4 1.602.0 t. 732.6 



54,5 


57.9 


40,6 


61.7 


60.6 


61.4 


62.0 


52.0 


218.3 


210 


213 


2t3 


214 


211 


2.09 


209 


3.0 


3.2 


27 


2.0 


2.5 


2.0 


2,9 


3.0 


3fl.3 


32.9 


ZIJ 


26,1 


22.7 


27.3 


30.5 


32.6 


6.314.6 


66S.0 


647^ 


543.9 


497.1 


S67.1 


654.0 


«3.3 



361.7 

62 3 

236 

3,3 

406.0 

29.5 



6.761 
271 

21 3 

67.0 
195 
6.1 



0.36 
9.4 

35.9 



t..* I. .i.„i. ^ -^7 . ^.r.. - -."^"•99<9f 1 lb. of broiler or turksy livweighL 2/Placem»r^lofbfolJer chicks Iscufrently reported 
hatch oi brdier-typa chteks w4il ba uaed as a subftituts. 3/ Price of csrtoned eggs to voluma buysrs tbr detivsi7 to retsHers. 

InrofmatJon contact Msxins D«vl< (202) 219-0767. 



lor 16 Statet only; henceforth. 



To learn more 
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Table 14.— Dalry^ 



t>j3/ 



3.5%fat(S/cwl)1/ 
WhoJevals priest 
Buttar. Qrado AChi. (ctt./lb.) 
Am. chflO«e,Wii. 
assembly pi (c1t./lbJ 
Nonfat drv milk (ct«Jlb.) 2/ 

USDA n«l removnJt 
Total milk oquiv. (mil. lb.) 3/ 
Buttar (miMb,} 
Am. cha0«e (miL lb.] 
Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 Statat (mJL lb,) 

Milk par cow Ob.) 

Nuinoaf of milk cow« (1 .000} 
U.S. milk production (mlEn lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

ToUI{mfl.rbJ 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Qgvarnment (mil. lb J 
impons, IcMal fmll. lb.) . 
CornmarcUl diaappaaran(>a 

(mil. m.) 

Buttar 

Production [mil. lb.) 
Siocka. beainning (mtL lb.) 
Commarcial diaappaaronca (mil. lb.) 

Amarlcan chaasa 
Product ton (mH. ib^ 
Stocka, baginnJng (mil. lb.) 
Commarcial di^ppearanco (mN. lb.) 

Othar chaesa 
Production (mil. lb.) 
6tock«, bOginning (mil. lb.) 
Commarcial diaappaaranca (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry mMk 

Production (mil, lb J 

Stocki. bagmnino (mil. lb.) 

Commarclu diBaPpaaran(>a (mil. tb.) 
Frozen das sort 

Productk>n (mil. o«l.) 4/ 



MHk production (mN. lb.) 

Milk P«r cow (IbO 

No. of mitk cowi (1.000) 
Milk-faacfpHcaraUoS/ 
Relurna ovar concantrata Sf 
coata($/cwtmiil4 

1/ MOnutaCluiIng orada milk. 2/ Pricat paid l.o.b. Canlrol Statas productk>n area. 
avafagamilKpftceaftaradju^ment for price support daductiont. VEatimated. P 

Information contact; UVarna T. Wfliama (202) 216-0770. 





Annual 






1990 






1991 






1988 


1989 


1090 


May 


Dae 


Jon 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


11.03 


12.37 


12.21 


12.78 


18,19 


10.16 


10,04 


10.02 


10,04 


10,23 


132.6 


127.9 


102.1 


99.0 


98.0 


97.3 


97.3 


97,3 


97.3 


97.2 


123.8 
60.2 


138.8 
105.6 


13«,7 
100,6 


145.7 
125.4 


112.7 
B62 


111.4 
85.2 


111.5 
85.1 


111-6 

65,1 


111.7 
85.4 


115.0 
86.1 


9.070.1 
312.6 
238.1 
267.6 


9.357,0 

413.4 

37.4 




B.951.2 

400.3 

21.5 

117.B 


1,066.4 
48.9 





831.9 
30,5 
17.0 
42.6 


1.843.6 
77.6 
15.6 
55.4 


1.659.9 
68.1 
18.0 
44.2 


1.264.3 
52.0 
13.0 
42.5 


1.685^ 

70,4 
15,1 
48.4 


1.442.6 

62.4 

6J 

28.8 


123^18 

14,291 

6.643 

145.162 


122.509 

14.369 

8.826 

144.239 


125.714 

14.768 

6,513 

148.284 


11.252 

1.324 

8.496 

a/ 13.255 


10,467 

1.225 

8,547 

6/ 12.377 


10,663 
1.253 

6.510 
6/ 12.596 


9,946 

1,172 

8,487 

a/ 11,752 6/ 


11,t>97 

1,311 

8,464 
13.116 6/ 


10.906 
1,294 
6.426 

12,853 


11.238 

1.336 

8.416 

6/13^39 


7.473 
4.500 

2.877 
2.384 


8,379 

4.256 
4,122 
2.499 


9.036 

4,120 
4.916 
2,690 


11,963 

6.142 

6.820 

216 


13,026 
6.033 
7.993 

208 


13.359 

6.146 

6.213 

164 


14.758 

7,413 

8,925 

142 


15,730 

6.602 

9.926 

155 


16 765 

6,969 

10.796 

174 


18.402 

6.289 

12.113 


136^4 


135.439 


138.M9 


11,961 


11.466 


10.055 


10.107 


11,665 


10.854 


— 


1.207.5 
143.2 
009. B 


1.295.4 

214,7 
676.0 


1.302.2 
2562 

915.2 


iT8.e 

358.8 
66.6 


121.2 

407.8 

90.2 


142.1 

416.1 

37.6 


126,3 

470.6 

51.6 


131.6 

524.8 

85.1 


133.7 

555,9 
56.3 


126.0 
616.6 


2.756.6 

370,4 

2.570.O 


2.674.1 

293.0 

2,683.1 


2.890,8 
236.2 

2,791.0 


261.2 

302.0 
24*3 


248.2 

334.6 
225.7 


247.1 
347.4 
230.3 


222.4 
361.5 
222,0 


250.0 
343.5 
206.7 


236,9 
381.4' 
207.4 


247.6 

403.6 


2,815.4 
69.7 

3.034.6 


2.941.3 

104.7 
3,208.9 


3,170.4 
93.2 

3,429.8 


281.6 
112.7 
293.6 


273.9 
102.9 
268.6 


264.6 
110.6 
266,0 


235.6 

113.0 
254.7 


271.3 
107.6 
268.3 


263.8 

106,2 
282 JE 


268.6 

106.9 


979 7 
177.2 

734.3 


874.7 

53.1 
873.0 


876,6 

49.5 

695.0 


93.4 
62.8 
65.9 


81.2 

1436 

367 


82.6 

161.9 
35.8 


77,9 

168.4 

44.4 


87.6 

207.1 

61.6 


95,1 

255.8 

61.3 


101.4 
267.0 


1.248.0 


1,214,0 
Annual 


1.162 9 


113.1 

1&S9 
IV 


72.9 


76.9 


62.3 
1990 


99.3 


103.5 


114.7 

1991 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1 


11 


ill 


IV P 


IP 


IIP 


145.152 
14.145 
10.262 

1.6S 
B.99 


144.239 
14.244 

10.126 

1.65 

10.18 


148,284 

14,642 

10,127 

1.72 

10.39 


34.939 
3,461 

10,126 

1.92 

12.16 


36.740 
3.827 

10.126 

1.83 

11.13 


38.626 
3.620 

10,111 

1.69 

10.00 


36,632 

3,620 

10,119 

1.74 
10.60 


36,285 

3,676 

10.151 

1.67 

9,03 


37.470 

3,708 

10,104 

1.49 

8.30 


38,726 

3.862 

10.027 

1.47 
6.10 



3/ Milk equlvftiant, fat baala. 4/ Hard ica cream. ic« milk, & hard tharbet. 6/ Beoed on 
■ prelimliury. —« not available. 



Table 15. -Wool 



Annuftl 



10S9 



1090 



1001 



1068 


1969 


1000 


rv 


1 


M 


111 


IV 


1 


438 


370 


266 


326 


269 


272 


238 


117 


ii7 


372 


354 


267 


316 


327 


312 


261 


270 


235 


117.069 


120,634 


120.022 


26w806 


31.511 


31,726 


26.BSa 


30.407 


32.338 


16.633 


14.122 


12.124 


2.0«4 


3.911 


2,060 


3.125 


2.138 


3,088 



U.S. wool prkia, (cttTlb.) 1/ 
Imported wool prk>«, (ctiTtb.) 2/ 
U.Sl mill consumption, aoourod 3/ 
Appvvlwod (1,000 lb.) 

C«rp#t wool (1,000 lb.) 

1/ Wod prlo# deiivvrwj at U.S. milli. ci^an badt. Graded T«rritory 64't (20.90-22.04 micronft) itaple 2-3/4' & up, 2/ Wool prica, Chan««ton. SO wtr^houae, 
clean baait. Auftrtliwi 00/62't. type 64A (24 micron). Duty ainoo 1962 tiw bean 10.0 cmitt. 3/ Beginnlr>o 1000 mill oonaumptton reported only on a qu«rt«fiy ba*18, 
— ■no*tvail«bia. 



Inlormatkm oomact: John Lawler (202)219-0840. 
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Table 16*— Meat Animals 



Market pHceo [$/cwt) 
srauqhtoj' c4ttlQ 

Cho(C«etoerfl. Omaha 1,000-1,100 lb. 
Choice steorSn Neb, Direct. 

Vioo-i.aooib. 

Boning utiMycowi, Sioux Fall» 
Feeder caMie 
Medium no. t.OkJahomaCity 
600-700 ib. 

Slaughter hogt 

8af rowi & giU». 7-mark*t» 
Feeder pigs 

S. Mo. 40-50 Ib. (per head) 

Sfaughtar aheepA lambs 

Lamb*. Choice* $an Angela 

Ewei* Good, San Angelo 
Feeder lamb* 

Choice. San Angelo 

Whoie»ale meal prfcea* Midfeet 
Boxed beef cut-out value' 
Canner& cutter cow beef 
Pofktoincn 14-18 lb, 3/ 
Porkbelllev. 12-14 ib, 
Ham». akmned. 14-17 Ib. 

All hreah beef retail price 4/ 

Commarclal elauQhter (1 .000 head!" 
CattJft 

Steere 

Heifere 

Cowi 

8uiU&«tagB 
Calvea 

Sheep & lamb* 
Hoga 

Commercial production (miMb.) 
Beef 
Veat 

Lamb i mutton 
Pork 



69.54 



64 72 



72.52 



77.40 



77.67 



80.66 



76.95 



78.63 



80.75 



60.77 



86 66 



S2.15 



D3.71 



05.67 



94.21 



95.63 



96,38 



98.62 



45 







Annuaf 






1990 






1991 








1986 


1980 


1090 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Fob 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Cattle on feed (7 States) 
Mumber on fged (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Placed on re»d (1,000 head) 
MarkeLingo(1.0&Ohead) 
Other disappearance (1 ,000 head} 


8.411 
20.654 
19.918 

1.202 


6.045 
20.634 
19.422 

1.079 


8.378 
21,215 
t9.238 

t.2ie 


8,181 
1.612 

1,776 
150 


9,129 

t.47a 

1.349 

121 


9,137 

1.791 

1.707 

118 


9,103 

1.465 

1.481 

113 


6.974 

1.773 

1.554 

137 


9,056 

1.462 

1,715 

126 


8,675 

1*747 

1.696 

141 


Beef eteor-corn Pfica ratio. 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-cofn price ratio. Omaha 2/ 


31.5 
10.6 


30.3 
18.4 


32.8 
23.1 


20,a 

23.6 


36.5 
22.0 


35.^ 

23.0 


34.3 
22.8 


34.0 
21.8 


32.8 

20.8 


32.7 
22^ 



76J!8 



71.19 


73,86 


78.56 


78.17 


81.42 


79.35 


79.00 


61.23 


81.00 


78 29 


47 21 


46.98 


B3.60 


53.94 


6C,3S 


49.41 


51.49 


52.06 


62.13 


53.40 



97.00 



43.39 


44.03 


64.45 


62.18 


48.15 


61.00 


51 93 


51.57 


61.01 


64.47 


36.06 


33.63 


51.46 


56.60 


49.63 


46.50 


57.47 


63.63 


60.97 


52.96 


68.26 
38.88 


67.32 

38.56 


55.54 
35.21 


62 25 

33,25 


48,06 
34.67 


47.63 

31.94 


45.81 
30.38 


64,88 
34.86 


55,00 

35.50 


57.70 
29.90 


90,89 


79.85 


62.95 


e4.3Q 


69.17 


60.63 


49.06 


59.25 


66 63 


64.96 


110.50 
67 77 
97.49 
41.25 
71.03 


114.76 
94.43 

101.09 
34.14 
69 39 


123.21 
99.»e 

117.52 
53.80 
87.70 


124.56 

101.29 

136.06 

61 46 

81.60 


129.48 
97.32 

103.50 
56.56 
86.13 


125.04 
95.67 

107.53 
64.11 
73.00 


123.24 

100.50 

109.13 

S7.20 

63.17 


125.45 
103.43 
110,33 
5B52 
61.42 


125.96 

101.93 

104,81 

57JI5 

75.00 


123.76 
103.31 
120.48 
57 50 
60.00 


224.81 


238.97 


254.09 


251.52 


265.75 


261.30 


261.57 


261.39 


265.15 


265.87 


35.079 

17.340 

10.753 

6,336 

644 

2,506 

5.293 

87.795 


33,917 

16h539 

10,406 

6.316 

657 

2.172 

5.465 

68.691 


33.242 

16.567 

10.090 

5,920 

644 

1.769 

6.654 

85,135 


2.993 
1.549 

896 
490 
56 
141 
479 
6,961 


2,453 
1.227 

695 
466 
45 
140 
465 
7.356 


2.861 

1,416 

656 

557 

50 

154 

506 

7*652 


2.469 
1,220 

741 
461 
47 
125 
461 
6*637 


2,510 

1.249 

741 

472 

48 

123 

7.2ll 


2.741 

1,439 

790 

460 

52 

109 

457 

7,495 


2.851 

1*491 

650 

454 

66 

105 

461 

7,130 


23.424 

3a7 

329 

15,623 


22,974 
344 

341 
15,759 


22.634 
316 
357 

15,299 


2*007 
25 
31 

1.257 


1.681 
27 

■ 30 
1.342 


1*968 

31 
33 

1.306 


1,694 
26 
30 

2,954 


1,721 
25 
36 

1.301 


1,672 
23 
29 

1*361 


1,948 

23 

30 

1.291 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



Cattre<vifeed(13&tates) 
Number on feed (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Placed of> feed (1 .000 head) 
Ma#ketm9»{1 .000 head) 
Other disappearance (1 .000 head} 

Hogs &p»(|a (10 States} 5/ 
Invenlory (1.000 bead) 1/ 

Breeding (1,000 heaJ) 1/ 

Marke^(i*000head)1/ 
Far row I no a (1 .000 head) 
Pig crop (1.000 head) 



1986 


1969 


1990 


1 


11 


Nl 


JV 


"1 


ii 


111 


10*114 

24,423 

23h459 

1*390 


9.668 
24,469 

22,940 
1*274 


9.943 
24.946 
22.561 

1*393 


9.043 

6,083 

5.578 

385 


10,0«3 

5.086 

5.988 

400 


8h761 

6.333 

5,741 

261 


9.092 
7,466 
5.254 

347 


10.977 
5,892 
5.638 ^ 
462 


10.660 
6,375 


— 


42.675 
5.435 

37.240 
9.370 

72*258 


43*210 
5.335 

37.675 

9.203 

71,607 


42*200 

3e!925 

S.955 

70.549 


42.200 

5.275 
36.925 

2,026 
15,870 


40.190 
5.245 

34.945 
2,456 

19*576 


42.630 

5.405 

37.226 

2.236 

17.664 


44h120 
5.300 

38*820 
2.236 

17,459 


42.900 
5.257 

37.643 
2,129 

16.770 


41.990 
5,450 

36.540 
2.577 

20.555 


44,520 
5.700 

38,820 
2,413 



1/ Beginning Of peflod. 2/Bushele of corn equaJ in value to 100 pound* liva weight. 3/ Prior to 1984. 8-14 lb,: 1964 & 1985, 14-17 Ib: beginning 1066. 14-18 Jb. 4/ (Slew 
»erlei eGtimaiing the compo&jta pries ol all beef gradee & ground beef sold by retail atofei. Thie new eerfea ia in addition to but does not replace, the eerlea fof the retail 
price of Choice beef that appeara in table 6. 5/ Quarter i are Dec. of Preceding year-Feb, (1), Mar.-May {II}* June-Aug. (III). & Sept-Nov. (tV), 6/ Inlontlofii. 
""CiaEeee estimated. May not a<Jd lo MASS totala due to rounding. —- not available, 

Note: "ThiasefieBrepraco* the Choice steer beef pr tee, 600-700 lb, p which waadiacontinued with the June 1990 number. The new number iitha vaiu^of Choice beef 
from a yield grade 1^, 550-700 Ib.ca/caa*. 

Infofmatioo contact PoityCochr<m (202) 219^767. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization 



1,2 



Area 





Sat 










Total 




a<jd9 




Harve«t- 




ProdiKi- 


■uppiy 




3/ 


Planted 


led 


rieid 


tjon 


4/ 






Miir acrei 




Bu./acfe 






Wheat 














1986/87 


21.0 


72.1 


60.7 


34 4 


2.091 


4,017 


1987/88 


33.9 


85 8 


56,0 


37.7 


2.108 


3.945 


1988/89 


Z2.6 


65.5 


£3.3 


34.1 


1.812 


3.096 


1989/90' 


9.0 


76.6 


62.1 


32.7 


2.037 


2.762 


1990/91' 


7.1 


77.3 


69.4 


39.5 


2.739 


3.312 


1991/92' 


~ 


70.0 
Mitr acre* 


68.1 


35.0 
Lb, /acre 


2.032 


2.933 


nice 














198«/e7 


1.48 


2.38 


2,3fl 


5.651 


133.4 


213 3 


1987/88 


1.67 


2 38 


2.33 


5.565 


120.6 


184.0 


1988/89 


1.09 


2.93 


2.90 


5.614 


1599 


lOS.O 


1989/90' 


ai 


a.73 


2.69 


5.749 


154.6 


185.4 


1990/91' 


1,03 


2 80 


2.91 


5,607 


154.0, 


186.0 


1991/92' 


" 


Mii. acrei 


" 


6o./acre 


167.6 


169.2 


Corn 














19961/87 


14.3 


76,7 


680 


119,4 


8,226 


12.267 


l9B7/8a 


23.1 


65.2 


59. 6 


119.8 


7.131 


12.016 


I9as/a9 


20.5 


67,7 


58,3 


84,6 


4.029 


0.191 


1989/90' 


10.8 


72.3 


e4,8 


116,2 


7.626 


0.458 


1990/91' 


10.1 


74.2 


07.0 


118,6 


7.933 


9.280 


1991/92' 


" 


MN, icre* 


" 


Bu,/ftcre 


9,276 


9.752 


Sorghum 
1936/87 














3.9 


15,3 


13.9 


07.7 


938 


1.489 


1987/88 


4.1 


11.8 


10,6 


09,4 


731 


1.474 


1988/89 


3,9 


10 3 


9.0 


03.8 


677 


1.239 


1969/90' 


3.3 


12,0 


11.2 


65.4 


015 


1.055 


1990/91' 


3.0 


10.7 


9.1 


02.9 


571 


791 


1991/92" 




Mil. fl&rea 


~ 


fiu./acre 


630 


773 


fieriey 
1986/87 














21 


13,1 


12,0 


50.8 


611 


944 


1987/88 


2,9 


11.0 


0.0 


62.4 


521 


869 


1988/89 


2.8 


9.8 


7.6 


38.0 


290 


022 


1980/90' 


23 


9.2 


8.3 


46.6 


404 


014 


1990/91' 


2.6 


8.3 


7.5 


55.9 


419 


595 


1991/92' 


^ 


MJLacroi 


fl.4 


56.5 
fiuJacre 


476 


622 


OAtt 














19G6/87 


o.e 


14.7 


0,9 


66.3 


3S6 


003 


1387/86 


o.a 


18.0 


0.9 


54.0 


374 


652 


1988/89 


0.3 


13.0 


5.5 


39.3 


318 


393 


1989/90' 


0.4 


12.1 


0.9 


S4.3 


374 


636 


1990/91' 


0.2 


10.4 


5.9 


60.1 


357 


574 


1991/92' 


" 


Mil. acre* 


6,0 


66.3 
Bu./acfe 


280 


616 


Boybeant 
1686/87 





00.4 


«e.3 


33,3 


1.9^0 


2.476 


1987/88 





68.2 


57.2 


33,9 


1.938 


a,374 


1988/89 





66.8 


67.4 


27.0 


1.649 


1.856 


19fi9«0' 





eo.8 


59.5 


32.3 


1.924 


?,109 


1990/9^' 





S7.8 


G6.6 


34.0 


1.022 


2.163 


1991/92' 


** 


^ 


— 




1.970 


2.325 


SoytwenoiJ 
1986/87 










12.783 


13.745 


1987/88 


— > 


.^^ 


— 


— 


12.974 


14.895 


1989/89 


r^ 


'—^ 


. 





11.737 


13.967 


1989/90' 




— 


^. 


. 


13.004 


14.741 


1990/91' 


^^^ 


^ 








13.075 


14.400 


1991/92- 


— 


— 


— 


*- 


13.490 


15.200 


Soybean medl 
19Se/87 














■ — 


— 


— 


— 


27.7« 


27.970 


1987/8* 




— 


< — 


— 


26.060 


28,300 


1988/89 


r.» 


— 


.» 


.» 


24.043 


as,ioo 


1989/90' 


— 


— 


^ 


— 


27.710 




1990/91' 


'^^ 


' — 


^ 


n^' 


27.767 


28*100 


1991/92' 


— 


*— 


— 


— 


38.845 


29:250 



Feed 

ind 

re lid - 


Other 

dofne*-' 

tic 


Ex- 


ual 


ufie 


poii« 



TotAl 
u«e 



Ending 
■lock* 



iMii. bu. 



Farm 

prtce 

5/ 



$/bu. 



401 


796 


999 


2.196 


1.821 


a.4a 


280 


806 


1^8 


2.684 


1.261 


2.57 


167 


its 


1.419 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


160 


853 


1.233 


2.225 


636 


3.72 


486 


805 


1.075 


2.440 


866 


2.61 


275 


915 


1.100 


2.290 


643 


2.70-3.10 




Mil. cwt ((Ough equlvn) 






Vcwl 


s— 


8/ 77.7 


84.2 


161.0 


61.4 


3.75 


— 


8/ 80.4 


72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


— 


6/ 82.3 


85.0 


168.2 


26.7 


0.83 


— 


8/ 82.4 


76.8 


1592 


26.3 


7,35 


— 


6/88 8 


71.0 


159.8 


26.2 


0.50 -7.00 




8/ 93.0 
Mfl. bJ. 


70.0 


163,0 


26.2 


0.00-8.00 
ybu. 


4.701 


1.192 


1.492 


7.325 


4.882 


1.60 


4,812 


1.220 


1.716 


7.757 


4.250 


1,94 


3.987 


1^45 


2,028 


7.260 


1.930 


2.54 


4.456 


V90 


2.367 


8,113 


1.344 


2 36 


4.750 


1.3» 


1.725 


7,805 


1.475 


2,25-2.30 


4.050 


1.360 
Wl bu. 


1.750 


8.060 


1.602 


1,90^2 30 


635 


12 


198 


746 


743 


1.37 


555 


26 


231 


811 


663 


1.70 


468 


22 


310 


600 


440 


2,27 


617 


15 


304 


835 


220 


2,10 


41S 


13 


220 


648 


143 


2,06-2.10 


426 


15 

M\l bu. 


210 


650 


123 


1,75*2.16 
$/bu 


298 


174 


137 


608 


336 


1.01 


254 


174 


120 


548 


321 


1.81 


loS 


180 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


190 


179 


84 


453 


lef 


2.42 


105 


184 


80 


459 


136 


2.14 


175 


175 
Mil. bu. 


66 


475 


147 


1.70-2.10 
ybu. 


395 


73 


3 


471 


Jf33 


1.21 


358 


81 


1 


440 


112 


1.56 


194 


100 


j1 


294 


98 


2.61 


265 


115 


1 


381 


157 


1.40 


282 


120 


1 


403 


171 


1.14 


265 


125 

m. bu. 


1 


301 


126 


0.96-1.26 
ybu. 





1.179 


757 


2.040 


436 


4-78 





1.174 


802 


2.072 


302 


5.88 





1.056 


627 


1.673 


192 


7.42 





1.146 


623 


1.870 


239 


6.69 





1.170 


545 


1.813 


350 


6.75 





1.215 
MllJba. 


640 


1.950 


376 


4.60-^5,80 
7/Ct*Jlb. 


_ 


10.833 


1.187 


12.020 


1.725 


16.40 


,^^ 


10.030 


1.873 


12.803 


2.092 


22.65 


_ 


10.591 


1.661 


12.252 


1.715 


21.10 


.» 


12.083 


1.353 


13.436 


1.305 


22.30 





12.100 


000 


12.700 


1.700 


20.50 




12.200 
1.000 ton* 


900 


13.150 


2.050 


15.5*19.6 
8/$A00 





20,387 


7.343 


27,730 


240 


163 





21,293 


6.654 


26.147 


163 


222 





19.639 


5.288 


24.927 


173 


233 





22.558 


5.024 


27.582 


318 


174 





22.700 


6.000 


27.700 


400 


165 


— 


23.400 


6.600 


28.900 


350 


140-175 



See fcntnote* at end of labte. 
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Ar«a 










F#ed 
and 




































S«t 




HarvOB- 




Produc- 


Tolai 


rvvid- 


tic 


Ex- 


TolAl 


Ending 


Farm 




Antie 


Pl«nlOd 


t«d 


yi«id 


tion 


•uppi/ 


ual 


u» 


pofii 


ua« 


Stock! 


Dfks 




3/ 










4/ 












S/ 






MIJ. acrO» 




Lb./«cre 








Mil. bfltoi 










Cottons/ 


























tOBG/87 


4.2 


10.0 


a. 5 


552 


0.7 


10.1 


__ 


7.4 


5.7 


14.1 


5.0 


52.40 


toBT/as 


3.9 


10.4 


10.0 


7oe 


14.8 


10.8 


__ 


7,5 


e.e 


14.2 


5.0 


54.30 


1988/69 


2.2 


12.5 


12.0 


510 


15,4 


21.2 


__ 


7.8 


6.2 


13.0 


7.t 


5e.eo 


1989/90' 


3.5 


io,e 


9.5 


514 


12.2 


10.3 


— 


8.8 


7.7 


15.4 


3.0 


M.20 


1990/91' 


1.0 


i:.4 


(1.7 


D40 


15.5 


18. £ 


__ 


8.5 


7.0 


15.4 


2.2 


57.00 


1991/92' 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15,2 


18.4 


— 


85 


7-0 


15.5 


3.0 


10/ 



'July 11,1091 Supply & Demand Evtimata*. 1/ Marketing yaar b«grnnina Jun« 1 lof whaat, barl«y, ftoats. AuguM 1 rorcotloo Arfca, &9ptemb«r 1 for«oyt»an«. 
corn, A vorg hum, October 1 fof toy^aal & aoyofl. £/Conver«on factori: H^iara(tM.^v 2.471 acrM, 1 metric ton * 2204.522 pounds. 367437 bushflii of wheat or 
aoybeani. 39.3070 buih^F* of corn or vorghum. 45.0206 buihd»of barloy, 58.8044 buihel» of oata, 22.046 oy^ of riM. &4.59 480-fKHjnd bale* of cotlon, 3/ inciud^a 
dtvarslon, PIK. acreagi rsductlonf50-02. 8(0-02 Progfama. 4/ Includea imporii. 5/ Market average prtcea do not include an allowance lor Joan* out standlnq AQovemrnvnt 
purchase!. O/R^iidual included n domestic um. 7/ Av«rageoforuda aoybean oJ^. Oec«tur. 8/ Average of 44 percent, Decatur. 9/ Upland Aaxtralora itaple. Stocki 
•vtfmatBi bit^d on Ceniua Bureau data, r^ijltlng ^n an unaccountfld dinereno* betwa^n (uppiy A um «itlma*ei \ changaa In ending atocha. 10/ USD A la prohibited 
f^om pubiiihing cotton prioa pro}votloni. — * not avallab^a or not appilcabfa. 

information contact: Cofnmodlty Edonomki DMilon, Cropi Branch (202} 210-0040. 



Table 18.— Food Grains 



WholsB^feprlcav 

Whaat. No. 1 HRW. 

Kanaaa City (S/bu.) 2i 

Wheat, DNS. 

Mlnneapoiro ($/bu.) 3/ 

Rlc«.8.W, U,(Vcwt)4/ 
Wheat 

ExporlafmH. bu.) 

Mjfl grfnd (mil, bu.) 

Wheal (lour production tmli. cwt) 
RJca 

ExportO tmh. cwt. rough equlv.) 



Wheat 

Stock*, beginning (mil. bu.J 
Domestic us« 

Food(mir. bu.) 

6e«d. feed A raikfual (mil. bu.) fi/ 
Export! (mil, bu.) 





Marketing 


year 1/ 




1090 
May 






1991 






10B6/87 


1987/88 


1938/89 


1909/00 


Jan 


F«b 


Mar. 


Apr 


May 


2.72 


2.00 


4.17 


4.22 


3.9T 


2.71 


2.77 


2.94 


2.98 


3.04 


3.07 
10.25 


3.15 
19.25 


4,35 
14.85 


4.15 
15.66 


4 09 
15.80 


2.83 

14.15 


2.85 
15.45 


3.00 

15.75 


3.07 
15.25 


3.10 
15.90 


1.004 
766 
336 


1,692 
753 
33« 


1.424 
7M 
346 


1.233 
701 
3S1 


75 
54 
28 


09 

57 
30 


06 
M 
29 


110 
52 

27 


92 

57 
30 


— 


U2 


72.2 

Marketing year ^f 


§5.0 


7«J 

1080 
Sept-Nov 


4.6 


5.4 


7,3 
1090 


5,4 


5.3 


1001 


1087/88 


1988;80 


1989/90 


I>w*F»b 


Mar^Mar 


June- Aug 


Sept- Nov 


Dec-F>b 


Mar-May 


1,821 


1,201 


702 


1.017.2 


1.423.7 


943.1 


636.5 


2,409.5 


1.908.0 


1,395.0 


721 
356 

1.698 


725 

240 

1,419 


763 

230 

1,2^3 


191.6 
-17,5 
328.5 


185.7 

38,0 

259.7 


185.0 
-47.8 
276,2 


190.4 
409.0 
258.1 


211.2 

25.7 

278.0 


192.7 
101.5 
225.S 


104.7 

30.9 

303.4 



1/ Beginning Junal for wt>*at A AuguHl for rice, £/Ordlnafy protein. 3/ 14^* pfoteln. 4/ Long grain, milled basio. 6/Retiduallndudei feed u«e. —- not aval labia. 
Inrormatlon conUcUi Ed AJIan A Janet Uvazey (202] 210-0840, 



Table 19.-Cotton. 





Market! 


ing year 1/ 




1990 
May 






1991 






1&fl6/B7 


1«7/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


J«ii 


Feb 


Mv 


Apr 


M8y 


632 


03,1 


57.7 


ae,o 


74,0 


70.5 


77.7 


77,9 


79.0 


83.9 


52,0 
01,8 


72.7 
76.3 


664 
60.2 


S2,3 

83.0 


B0,9 
58.0 


83.4 
$6,5 


85.2 
93.8 


83.7 
94,7 


83 2 
96.8 


84.4 
99.3 


7.452 
0,684 
9.34« 


7,017 

0.582 
5.026 


7.782 
e,145 
5.771 


8.7S0 

7.094 
7.092 


800 

590 

0.666 


993 

9&4 

11.655 


715 
1.007 


723 
1.115 


708 
0.915 


— 



U,S. price, SLM. 
1-1/10in.(cto7lb,)2/ 
Northern Europe pr\c9* 
Index (cta/lb.) 3/ 
U.S.M 1-3/3iin.{cte./1t>.)4/ 

U.S. mhl consumpt. (1 .000 beleo) 

Exporte (1,000 bale*] 

Stocko, beghnlng (1 ,000 belev) 

1/Beginr>ing Auou8*1. 2/ Average epotmafket, 3/ UverpooiCotiook (A) irniex; average of five lowert priced of 11 aelected growth*. 4/ MempMe territory 
growthe. — ■ noTavftirable, 

Information contact: Bob Sktrtner (202) 219^640. 



To learn more 
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Table 20*— Feed Grains 



WhQlOMlO prices 

Corn, non < yellow, 30 day. 

Chicago($A>u.) 
Sorghum, no^ 2 yellow, 

Kansas City (S/cwt) 
Barley* re«Op 

Duluth(S/bu.)2/ 
Barley, malting. 

Minneapolis ($/bu.) 
Eicportft 3J 
Corn (mil. bu.) 
Feed grains {mil. matric ton«) 4/ 



Corn 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu,) 
Domestic use 

Feed (mil. by.) 

Foodp seed. ind.fmiL bu.) 
Exports (mil, bu.) 
Total use {mit. bu.) 

1/ September 1 for corn & •ofohum; June 1 fof oats i 
products, 4/ Aggr^ated data tor corn, sorghum, oats. 

InfOfmation contact: James Coie (202) 219-C&40. 





Marketing year 1/ 




1990 
May 






1991 






19S6/S7 


19S7/B8 


1988/89 


1969/90 


Jan 


Fob 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


1.64 


2.14 


2.68 


2.53 


2.75 


2.39 


2,44 


2.52 


2.59 


2.62 


2.73 


3.40 


4.18 


4.18 


4,47 


4,12 


4 21 


4.35 


4.34 


4.13 


1.44 


1.78 


2.31 


2.20 


2,33 


2.09 


2,15 


2.14 


2.12 


2.13 


i,fig 


2 04 


4.11 


3.20 


3.17 


2.33 


2.38 


2.46 


2M 


2 41 


1,504 


1.723 


2.028 


2.367 


214 


144 


1S3 


188 


144 


120 


46.3 


52.3 


81.3 


69.9 


e.2 


42 


6.3 


5.9 


4.5 


3.5 




Ma/kating year 1/ 








1990 






1901 


1986/87 


1987/aa 


1988/89 


1989/90 


DoC'Feb 


Mar-May Jun«-Aog 


Sepi-Kov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar-May 


4p040 


4.882 


4.259 


1.930 


7,0B2 


4,812 


2,843 


1.345 


e,940 


4,789 


4.714 


4.805 


3.979 


4.456 


1.291 


1.014 


656 


1,651 


1.376 


t,075 


1p192 


1.229 


1,245 


1,271 


297 


338 


338 


305 


305 


368 


1.504 


1,723 


2.036 


2.367 


682 


601 


S02 


383 


471 


465 


7,410 


7J57 


7.260 


8.114 


2^70 


1.970 


1,499 


2.338 


2.152 


1.908 



barley. 2/ Beginning March 19G7 reporting point changed from Minneapolis to Dululh, 3/ Includes 
& barlay. — h not available. 



Table 21 -Fats & Oils 







Marketing year * 








1900 




1991 




1965/88 


t9e6/87 


1967/88 


1968/8g 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jon-Mar 


Soybean* 
Wholesale price, no. 1 yaHow, 




















Chicago (S/bu.) 


5.20 


6.03 


6.67 


7.41 


6.19 


6.09 


5 72 


5.78 


5.70 


Crushing f (mil. bu.) 


1.052.8 


1,178.8 


M74.5 


1.057.7 


02.1 


106.1 


106.0 


102.7 


297.8 


ExportB(mft. bu.) 


740.7 


7569 


801.6 


530.6 


27.9 


29.8 


82.8 


65.8 


192.2 


Stocks, beginning (mit. bu.) 


316.0 


636.4 


436.4 


302.5 


45.2 


34.5 


130.1 


130.7 


106.5 


Soybean oil 
WholeaaJe price, crude. 






































Decatur (ctsTlb.} 


18.02 


16.36 


22.67 


21.09 


24.5 


22.6 


21.1 


21.6 


21.8 


Production (mil. b.) 
Domestic disap. (mil. lb.) 


11,617.3 


12.783,1 


12.974.5 


11*737.0 


1.038.1 


1,188.1 


1*168.0 


1*138.0 


3.329.3 


10,045.9 


10,820.2 


10,734.1 


10,455.6 


795.1 


1.211.3 


956.6 


982.1 


2*849.7 


Exports (mil. lb.) 


US? .3 


1.184.5 


1.873.2 


1*658,2 


298.9 


85.4 


107J2 


12.1 


21.1 


Stocks* beginning (mil. lb.) 


632 5 


946.6 


1,725.0 


2.092 J2 


1.380.2 


1,324.6 


1.215.9 


1,320.1 


1*463.8 


Soybean meat 

Whoiesafe price, 44% protein, 
Decatur (Vton) 
Production (1,000 ton) 




















154.88 


162.61 


221.90 


233.46 


176.90 


172.60 


163.00 


164.80 


161.4 


24.951.3 


27*758.8 


28,060.2 


24,942.7 


2,187.3 


2,508.5 


2.513J2 


2.431.6 


7*097.3 


Domesticdisap. (1.000 ton) 


19,117.2 


20*387.4 


21.276.9 


19*792,6 


1.855.8 


2.246.9 


1*989.9 


1.870.3 


5.469.0 


Expons (1.000 ton) 


6.009.3 


7*343.0 


6,871.0 


6.130.8 


245.3 


289.2 


500.7 


418,7 


1*666.4 


Stocks, beginning (1.000 ton) 


366.9 


211.7 


240.2 


153.6 


232,0 


31B.3 


290.9 


313.6 


455.6 


Margarine, whoie«aie price. 




















Chicago* white (ctsTib.) 


612 


40.3 


40.3 


523 


61.9 


81 .7 


61-5 


62.9 


63.2 



* Beginning September 1 for toyt>eaAi: October 1 kx soymMl & oH: calendar year for margarine. 
Note: Census dataon which this table is based are now being reported Quarterly. 
Information contact*: Roger Hoahin (202) 219^)840* Tom Bickerton (202) 219-0824. 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates, 
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Rndley 




Payment rates 








DeNdency 


Pard 


PIK 


Base 




Target 


Li^an 


loan 




land 




ftcrati/ 




, pncs 


rate 


rate 




diversion 


Percent 










«/bu. 






MiE, 














4/ 


acre* 


Wheat 
















1936/86 


4.38 


3.30 


, 


1.08 


2.70 


^^ 


94.0 


l9Se/87 5/ 


4,38 


3.00 


2.40 


1.98 


2.00 


IpIO 


61,6 


1987/86 
1988/89 


4.38 

4.23 


2,85 
2,76 


2.28 
221 


1.81 
0.09 




~ 


S7JS 
84.8 


1989/90 


4 10 


2.58 


2.06 


7/ 0.32 


^^ 


^^ 


82.3 


1*90/91 


4.00 


2.44 


1.95 


1.00 


^^^ 


^^ 


80.6 


1991/92 


4.00 


2 52 


2.04 
S/cwt 


1.47 


~ 


~ 


79.4 


Rice 
















1985/86 


11.90 


6.00 


6/ 3.16 


3,90 


3,50 


^^ 


4,2 


1986/87 5/ 


11,90 


7.20 


6/ 3.82 


4.70 




^^ 


4.2 


1987/88 


li.eo 


6.84 


6/ 5.77 


4.82 


^__ 


^^ 


4.1 


1983/B9 


11.15 


6.63 


6/ 6.30 


4.31 


-^^^ 


^^ 


4.1 


1989/90 


10.80 


6,50 


6/ 6.50 


3.60 


_ 


_ 


4.1 


1990/91 


10.71 


6.50 


_ 


3.71 


_w. 


_ 


4.2 


1991/92 


10.71 


6.50 


«/bu. 


3.76 


~ 


~ 


4.2 


Corn 
















1986/80 


^,03 


2.65 





0.48 


^^ 




84.2 


1986/87 6/ 


"3.03 


2.40 


1.92 


1.11 





^^ 


61.7 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 


1.62 


1.09 


2.00 


«^~ 


et6 


1988/89 


2.93 


2.21 


1,77 


7/ 0.36 


1.75 


^^. 


82.9 


1989/90 


2.64 


2.06 


1,85 


7/ 0.6d 




^^ 


82.7 


1990/91 


2.75 


1,96 


1.67 


0.15 


_ — 


— 


82.7 


1991/92 


^.76 


1.89 


1.62 

«/bu. 


0.6d 


^^^ 


^^^ 


83 


Sorghum 
1985/86 
















2.83 


2.42 


— 


0.46 






1W 


1986/87 6/ 


2.88 


2,28 


1.82 


1.06 


0.65 




19.0 


1987/88 


2.88 


2.17 


1.74 


0.82 


1.90 




17.4 


1988/89 


2.78 


2.10 


1.65 


0.48 


1.66 




16.8 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 


1.57 


7/ o.ra 






16.2 


1 990/9 1 


2.61 


1,86 


1.49 


0.21 







15.4 


1991/92 


iiii 


1,80 


1,54 
«/bu. 


0.66 


~ 




13.5 


Barley 
1965/86 
















2.60 


2 08 




0.52 


_w. 


^^ 


13.3 


1986/87 5/ 


2.60 


1.95 


1.50 


0,99 


057 




12.4 


1987/88 


2.60 


1.86 


1.49 


0.52 


i,eo 


— 


12,6 


1988/89 


2.51 


1.60 


1.44 


1,04 


1.40 


^— 


12.5 


19S9/90 


2J3 


1.68 


1.34 


7/ 0.23 






12.4 


1090/91 


2.3Q 


1.60 


128 


0.26 


_w. 




11.9 


1991/92 


2.36 


1.54 


1.32 
S/bu. 


0.47 







11.5 


Oate 
















1985/86 


1.60 


1.31 





0,29 




^-_ 


9,4 


1986/87 6/ 


1.60 


1.23 


0.99 


0.39 


0.36 




0,2 


1967/88 


1.60 


ri7 


0.94 


0.20 


0.80 


_w. 


8.4 


1988/89 


1.55 


1.13 


0.90 


0,30 




_w. 


7,0 


1989/90 


t.§0 


1,06 


0.65 


0.00 


_w. 


^-_ 


7.6 


1990/91 


1,45 


1,01 


081 


0,00 


^-_ 


^-_ 


7.5 


1991/92 


1.45 


0.97 


083 
«/bu. 


0,15 


""" 


^^^ 


7.3 


Soybean B 9/ 
1985/86 
















^^ 


6 02 





^^ 


- ■■■ 


^__ 





19ae«7 6/ 


^^ 


4.77 









^__ 




1987/88 





4.77 


^^ 







^__ 


— 


1988/89 


^^ 


4.77 





— 


••' 


^^ 





1969/90 





4.63 


— 


— 









1990/91 


-^IP- 


4M 


-■ ■ 


- . . 







-^- 


1991/92 




6,02 


aeJIb. 


^^^ 


- ■ 


■■" 


■■" 


Upland cotton 
1986/86 
















81,0 


67.30 


^^ 


23.70 


30.00 




15.9 


1986/87 6/ 


81.0 


65.00 


11/ 44.00 


26.00 







15 5 


1987/88 


79.4 


62 25 


12/ 


17.3 





.^ 


14.5 


1988/89 


7i,i 


61.80 


12/ 


19,4 







14.5 


1089/90 


73.4 


50.00 


12/ 


13.1 


^^ 


^__ 


14,6 


1990/91 


72.0 


60.27 


12/ 


6.3 




^__ 


14.5 


1991/92 


72.9 


60.77 


12/ 


10.0 




^~ 


14.6 



Prooram 


PartJcl- 


2/ 


patlon 




rate 3/ 




Percent 




ofbave 


20/10/0 


73 


22,5/2,6/5-10 


85/65/21 


27.6/0/0 


88 


27,5/0/0 


86 


10/0/0 


78 


'5«)/0 


83 


15/0/0 


84 


20/15/0 


00 


35/0/0 


94 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


94 


25/0/0 


95 


20/0/0 


94 


5/0/0 


91 


10/0/0 


69 


17.5/2.5/0 


86 


20/15/0 


00 


20/10/0 


87 


10/0/0 


80 


10/0/0 


77 


7.5/0/0 


76 


6/ {tame) 


55 




75 




84 




B2 




71 




70 




76 


6/ (same) 


57 


^~ 


72 


— 


64 


— 


79 


— 


69 


^— 


68 


^^ 


75 


8/ {same) 


14 


_ 


37 





45 


5/0/0 


30 


6^/0 


23 


5/0/0 


09 


0/0/0 


38 



10/ 10/25 


^~~ 


10/ 0/25 


^^ 


10/ 0/26 


^^^ 


20/1 ora 


82«A) 


25/0/0 


S3 


25/0/0 


63 


12.5/0/0 


89 


25/0/0 


69 


l2.5A)/0 


80 


fi»/0 


84 



1/ Includes planted area plus acres consldwed plants tARP. PLC. 0-92 etc). N«l erf CRP. 2/ Perc^ntao* of bttw *cres Ihar farmsr* particlpailng In Acreage 
Reduction Program a/Paid Land Olvor«tof»/PlK were required to ;Jevote to conwfving u«ea to receive program banefiri. 3/ Percentage or baw acresenroriedln 
Acreage Reduction Proorami/Paid Land Olvef iiOfi/PlK. 4/ PerCenI O^ progrem yieid, except 1966/87 wheal, wMch Is dollar* per bushel. 1984 PIK rates apply only 
lothe 10-20 portion. 6/^Ratef fof payment race fveCf In caeh were red i>c*d by*,3 p*rcant lr> 1986/87 due loGramm-Rudman-Holllnga. 6/ Annual averagfl wofid 
marker pflce. 7/ Guafanioed to tarinen dgndd up for 0/92. t/ The eorghum, oata, & barlsy programa were the same as fof corn in each ^ar except 1988-90. 
when the oals Af^P wa« lower than Tor the other faad graJna. 9/ There are no lamet price*, •CfMit)^ programs, or payment rate* for soyiitansH 10/ Soybean pfogram 
data refer to percent ol program crop ba«e permitted to shm Into beans without loss o1 base, 11/ Loan repayment rate. 12/ Loana n^ay ^ repaid at the lower of 
the foan rate or world marlvet prices. 'On September 13. the Secretary announced that participating farmers have a>e option of piar^ting up to 105 percent of tnelr 
wheat baw to boost 1900 supplies. For every sere pia/ited in excess of 9.5 percent of baaa, the acrsage used to oornpirte deficioncy payments wiN be cift by 1 acre. 
— -no* available. 

information contaci: James Cole (202) 219^840. 
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Table 23.— Fruit 



CitRis 1/ 
Production (1,000 ton) 
Per capJtoconsumPt, (4bt,)2/ 

Noncitru&3/ 
Production {1,000 tons) 
Per capita con«umpt. (Ib«.) 2/ 



F.D.b. ihipping point prlc«i 
Appieo (S^cafton) 4/ 
Peart {SA>ox) 6/ 

Growef pric«o 
Orang0O($/box)6/ 
Grapefruit (S/box) 6^ 

Stocki, ending 
Fr^Khepples^mli.Ibi) 
FraUi pearoMi, lbs.) 
Frozon fruits (mil. Ibr) 
Frozen orano6 



1962 


1983 


1904 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 P 


12.139 
24.7 


13,682 
20.4 


10.632 
24.0 


10.525 
22,6 


11.056 
26.0 


11.993 
25.7 


12.761 
27.1 


13.186 
24,4 


10.846 


14.650 
62.7 


14,168 
63,6 


14.301 
07.5 

1990 


14.101 
66.5 


13.674 

69.5 


10.011 
75.1 


15.303 
71.9 

1991 


15.764 
72.2 


14.076 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


F«b 


Mar 


Apr 


Moy 


11.95 


12,10 


13.00 
12,56 


13 08 
13.00 


14.06 
14.00 


14,00 
13.85 


14.00 

13.46 


14.00 
13.74 


14,00 
15.12 


5.31 
7,22 


4.48 
0.51 


0.31 
G.63 


0.18 
5.63 


0,62 
G.66 


5.98 
4.50 


7.41 
5.43 


7.37 

5.10 


7.95 

4,91 


3.005 
578.0 
664.5 


4.690.0 
449.0 
912 7 


4,003.7 
322.0 

164.5 


3.378.3 
266.2 
638.0 


2,694.0 
101.1 

760.7 


2,100.7 

145.4 
079.0 


1.569.8 

05.0 

635.2 


1.060.9 
50.8 

566.7 


689,9 

14.7 

550.1 



juico (mH. lbs.) 



i06 

lbs.) 



797 M 



602.0 



171.3 



1,031.6 



1.195.8 



1.199.5 



1,236.7 



1.363.2 



1.322.0 



1/ 1990 indicated 1989/90 Mieon. 2/FresJi per cap{tacon«umption. 3/CAFendar year 4/ Rod delicious 
6/D'Anjou.We&hmgtQn.«UndardboK wrapped, U.S. no. 1.135 t. 6^ U.S. •quivoient on-ire^ returns. P< 

lnfofmat^on contact: Wynnica Napper (202) 219-0884. 



Washington, extre fancy, carton trey pack. I25"e. 
L preliminary, ^ ■ not evailable. 













Calender yosr 










Produotlon 

Total v^etAbie* (1 .000 cwo 
Fr«s^(1.ooocwt)1/^/ 
Proceised (ton*) 2i 3/ 
Muthroomt 1.000 Ibi.) 
Po<aioei (1.000 cwt) 
Swwetpotatoai (1.060 cwt) 
Dryedlblsb«ni(1.000cwO 


1901 

392,343 

103,466 

10.444.330 

617,140 

340,023 

12,709 

32,761 


1»82 

430,795 

103.45) 

11,667,170 

4»0.020 

355.131 

14,033 

25.663 


1903 

403.609 

106.702 

10.000 .350 

601.631 

333726 

12,003 

16,620 

1090 


1904 

456,334 

201. 017 

12.725,080 

695.681 

362. 03» 

12.902 

21.070 


' 1906 

453.030 
203,649 

12v474.04O 

687.056 

406.009 

14.673 

22.176 


1986 

448.620 
203.1 6G 

301.743 

12.368 
22.806 


1907 

470,301 

220,539 

12.092,100 

631,019 

309.320 

11,611 

26.031 


1980 

400.770 

228,397 

12.019,110 

667,759 

350.436 

1991 


1900 

642.437 

239.201 

16.167.790 

716.010 

370.444 

11.350 

23.720 


1990 

661,700 

239.T14 

16,132.680 

393.067 
13.020 
32.429 


Shipment* 
Fresh (1,000 cwt) 4/ 
Potatoes (1 .000 owtj 
Swwtpc*atO9s{1,000cwt) 


Aug 

22.032 

10.02* 

101 


Sept 

14.«93 

O.0SO 

302 


Oct 

20.461 

11.947 

662 


Nov 

17.023 

11.406 

029 


17,112 

10,434 

645 


Jen 

23.362 

14,081 

399 


Feb 

10.40S 

11.322 

400 


Mar 

10.215 

12.337 

460 


Apr 

20,661 

14,407 
203 


Mey 

30.842 

10.695 
291 



1/ Include! freth product oo ^ sipftngui, bfocccrfl. oarrolin ciullflowBf. ci^ary. nvaet corn, lettuce, hon*irtlewe. oniooi, A tomeloes. 2/ IncJudei pfoceising production of «ne|i 
beoni, tweet corn, green p«si, lomato^i. cucumberi (lor plcklei). aipvagui. bfoccoll. carrot i. & cauJiHowflr. 3^ Aepsragui & cucumber vstlmtfei were net available for 1002 
& 1983. 4/ lr>cludea map beam, broccoli, cabbage, urroti. cauJiOower, celery, nveet corn, cucumbert, eggplant feltuce. onions, bell peppera. equaeh. tomatoei. Centaloupei. 
honeydewi. &wetermelons. — >ootavahab]i. 

Informalion cootacti: Oafy Lucler Of Cathy Qreene (102J 210-0084. 



Table 25,— Other Commodities 



Soger 

Prodociton 1/ 
Deliver^a 1/ 
Srocke, ending 1/ 
Coffee 
CompoeHe green price 

N,Y^(C(tJIb.) 
In^porto. green bean 
equtv,(mO.it>s0 2/ 



Tobacco 

Prlceieteuotjoni3/ 

Flue-cured (S/lb,) 

Bur1ey(S/lb.] 
Domeedc consumption 4/ 

Clgerettes(blE.) 

Large cigars (mil.) 

1/1,000shorttons, raw value. Quarterty data shown el end of #ach quarter a/N^MfTiporti of gr»en «i Pfoceieed coffee. 3/Crop year July^une tof nue-^ured. 
Od-Sept. forburley, 4/ Taxable removals. — > not available. 

Information contecta: sugar, Peter Buzzenell (202) 210^880, coFfee, Fred Qrey (202) 210-0888, tobacco, Verner Qrfee (202) 219^h^90, 







Annual 










1900 






1991 


1086 


1987 


loee 


1989 


1990 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


OctH^c 


Jan-Mar 


6.257 

7.786 
3.225 


7.300 
8.167 

3.195 


7.087 
8,188 
3,132 


6.840 
8.309 
2.946 


6,319 
0.633 

2.642 


1,676 
1,076 

3,112 


672 
2.056 
2,166 




652 
2.316 
1.210 


3.410 
2.315 
2,729 


2,206 
2,019 

3,630 


186.1 a 


109.14 


115,69 


05.17 


76.93 


73.22 


78.55 




70,10 


76.85 


74,94 


2,696 


2.638 

Annuet 


2.072 


2.630 
1969 
Not 


2.714 


866 


702 


1990 


530 


616 


740 


1987 


1088 


1980 


Juoe 


July 


Aug 




Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


1.60 
1.66 


1.61 
1.61 


^_ 


1.60 
1.67 


— 


— 


— 




1.73 


1,72 


1.65 
1,76 


575.0 
2.72B 


662.5 

2,531 


540.1 
2,467.6 


49.9 
201.3 


45.9 
221.6 


39,8 
164,4 


49.0 
210.8 




433 

195.5 


44.0 
191.1 


^_ 
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Wheat 

Area (hectare a} 
Production (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 
ConBumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending etocke {metnc ton«) 3/ 

Coarse or^fne 
Area (hectares) 
Producljon (metric ton*) 
Exports (metric tone) M 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (matfic tons) 3J 

Rice. millMJ 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Expoftfl (metric tone) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending ttocke (metric tons) 3J 

Tottti grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports <me trie tons) 1/ 
ConsLnnption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crusin (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric ton si 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Production (metric tons) 
Export! (metric tons) 

Oils 

Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



zation 


of Major CroDs. Livestock. & Products 






19S5/86 


1986^87 


1967/88 


1986/89 


1969/90 


1990/91 P 


1991/92 F 








Minion unhs 








229.6 

500.1 

S5.0 

496.2 

168.2 


228.2 

S30.7 

90.7 

522 5 

176.4 


220,0 
502.3 
104,9 
5303 
148.4 


218.0 

501.4 

97.2 

532.0 

117.9 


225.5 

537.9 

96.5 

634.6 

120.9 


231,1 
583.5 
93.8 
570,3 
144.1 


224.4 
656.1 
98.5 
558.3 
141 9 


341.3 

843 1 

83.2 

208.2 


336.5 

831.9 

83.7 

806.1 

234.0 


324.5 

794.8 

82.9 

815.2 

213.6 


326.1 

733.2 

94.2 

797,5 

146.3 


321.0 

799,5 
100.0 
824.2 

124.5 


318.8 

825.2 

85.1 

822.2 

127.6 


828.0 
84.6 

827.0 
128 6 


144.9 

318.6 

12.6 

319.4 

55.4 


145.3 

31S.7 

12.9 

0227 

51.4 


141.6 
314 2 

11.9 
320.0 

45.6 


145.6 
330.9 

15.1 
328.6 

47.9 


1^.6 

3t440 

12.0 

337.5 
64.5 


U7.1 
346.1 

12.7 
346.4 

562 


344.2 

i2.g 

345.5 
54.9 


716.8 
1.662.1 

180.8 
1.594.4 

431.8 


710.0 

1.661.3 
187.3 

1.661.3 
461.8 


666.1 

1.611.3 

199.7 

1.665.5 
407.6 


669.7 
1,565.6 

206.5 

1.658.1 

315.1 


693.1 

1,681-1 
208.5 

1,696,3 
299.9 


697.0 
1.766.8 

191.6 
1,738.9 

327^ 


1.728.3 
196.0 

1.730.8 
325.4 


155.1 

196-2 
34.5 
26.8 


161.8 

194.9 

37.7 

23,3 


166.5 

210.6 

395 

24.0 


166.4 

204.2 

32.0 

22.2 


173.1 

214.0 
36.1 
23.3 


177,6 

217.7 
33.7 
22.8 


181.0 

233,8 

35.0 

24,5 


105.0 


110.7 
36.7 


115.4 
35,8 


112.2 

37.8 


117.9 
3S.S 


119.7 
38.8 


1222 
38,8 


49.4 
164 


50.4 
36.9 


53 3 
17,5 


S3.9 
18.2 


57.6 
20,1 


58.5 
19.5 


60.4 
19.9 


31.7 
804 

20.3 
76.9 
48.5 


29.5 

70.7 
26.0 
82 B 
35.9 


;ji.o 

81.0 
23.2 
84.1 
328 


33.7 
84.7 

IfS 

32.0 


31.6 
80,0 
24.0 
87.0 
26.0 


33.3 
86.6 

23.2 
86.1 
26.7 


90.3 
23.5 
87.7 
28.9 



Rod meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Coo sumption (metric tone) 
Btpons (melflc tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tone) 
Consumption (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons)!/ 

Dairy 
fMk productk>r> (metric tons) 



1985 



4134 



1986 



425.9 



1987 



1988 



1989 



425.9 



429.1 



435.0 



1990 P 



440.9 



1991 F 



10S.5 

t03.4 

6.3 


108.6 

107.4 

6.7 


111.5 

109.7 

6.7 


115.2 

113.4 

6.9 


116.9 
115 2 

7.4 


118.3 

116.8 

6.9 


119.7 

118.2 

7.2 


26,2 
25.8 

1,2 


29.3 
289 

1.2 


31.3 

30.8 

1.6 


32.9 

32.5 

1.7 


34.2 

33.8 

1.8 


35.7 
35.1 

2.1 


37.2 

36.6 
2.2 



4423 



1/ Excludee intra-EC trade. 2/ Wtiere stocks data not avallabte (excluding USSR), consumption tncfudes stock changee, 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketmg years & do not represent levels et a given date. Data not available for all coumrios; includes •stjmatod change In USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute leveL 4/ Calendar year data. 1986 data correspood with 1 985/86, etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of Chha before 1986, 
P»PfOliminary, F» forecast. 

Intormalion contacts: Crops. Carol Whitton (202) 2l9-0S24^ed meat & poultry. Unda Bailey (202) 219-12S5; dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-07T0. 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



ExcKKt com mod {doe 
Wheat, f.o.b. veseel, QuM poiti (S/buJ 
Com. f.o.b. ve9«el, GiHf port* ($/bu.) 
Qraln Kxghum, f.o.b. va6»ol. 

Gulf port* ($/bu,) 
Soybean*, f.o.b.vevftOJ, Quif port«($/bii.] 
Soyt>9an ojj. D«c«tur (cttjib.) 
Soybean meal. Oocatur ($Aon) 

Cotton. 8-markei avg. ipot (ct»./lb.] 
Tobacco, tvg. price at auction (citjib.) 
Rice, f.o.b. m{lf, Houston {S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago {ctaTlb.) 

Import commoditjoa 
Coffaa. N.Y. •po(($/IbJ 
Rubber, N.Y. Miat (ctaTtb.) 
Cocoa beana, N.Y. ($/lb.) 

Information cofitact: Mary Teymourian {202} 219-0824. 





AnnuaJ 






1990 






1991 






1988 


1989 


1990 


May 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


3.97 
2.73 


4.65. 
2.85 


3.72 
2.79 


4.10 

3.09 


3.10 
2.63 


3.05 
2.71 


3.13 
2.74 


3,28 
2.79 


3,31 
2.81 


3.36 

2.70 


2.52 

7.81 

23.52 

234.75 


2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216.69 


2.65 

6.24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.84 

6.40 

24.49 

176.98 


2.60 
6.13 

21.26 
164.79 


2.68 

6.03 

21.42 

166.36 


2.72 

6.08 

21.48 

164.01 


2.80 

6.14 

22.20 

166,70 


2.79 

6.20 

21.46 

171.32 


2.62 

6.09 

20.29 

171.14 


97 25 
147.82 

19.60 
16.64 


63,78 

161.74 

15.68 

14.71 


71^ 

166.06 

16.62 

13.64 


74.61 

164.68 

16.26 

13.51 


69.92 

170.09 
14.60 
14.26 


70.61 

171.81 

14.60 

14.43 


77.89 

171.70 
16.00 
12.91 


77.92 

170.89 

16.00 

13.63 


79.93 
171.12 

16.00 
13.57 


83.94 

171.12 

16.00 

12.25 


1.21 
69.20 

o.eo 


1.04 

60.66 
0.65 


0.81 
46.28 

0.65 


0.84 

45.80 

0,63 


0.62 

47.03 

0.66 


0.82 

47.47 

0.65 


0.60 

48.92 

0.63 


0.82 

49.09 
0.53 


0,80 
46,92 

0.60 


0.76 

46.16 

0.47 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates^ 









1990 












1991 








Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 
19B5 


Jan P 
■ 100 


FebP 


MarP 


AprP 


MayP 


June P 


Tota]U.8.^ada2/ 


63J 


63.1 


61.1 


60.1 


60.6 


61.0 


69,8 


63.6 


66.4 


66.8 


68.0 


Aqrlcultura] trade 
U.S. markara 
U.S. compatttofa 

Wheat 
U.S. marKeK 
U.S. competirora 

SoybMna 
U.S. mafketa 
U.S. oompatliora 

Corn 
U.S. markka 
U.S. competltora 

Cotton 

U.S. markata 
U.S. oompatitora 


79.2 
76,2 


78.6 

75.3 


76.7 
76^ 


75.8 
74.0 


76.4 
74^ 


76.6 
75.8 


75.6 
74.7 


77.6 

78.0 


79.1 
77.1 


79.3 
77.3 


79.8 
77.8 


06.4 
72.3 


963 

70.B 


96.7 
69,6 


94.9 

68.6 


96.3 
68.0 


97.4 
69.2 


962 
68.7 


97.1 
70.3 


98.1 
71.1 


98.5 

71.1 


90.0 
71.4 


67.1 
63.7 


66.3 
58.2 


643 

57,9 


633 

54.0 


64.0 
63.1 


64.2 
69.0 


63.0 

57.7 


65.7 
66.9 


68.4 
56.9 


68.9 
57.0 


69.8 
57.0 


M. 


72.3 
65.2 


70.1 
61.9 


60.4 
68.6 


70.3 
57.6 


70,3 
61.7 


69.0 
61.2 


71.3 
63.7 


72.2 
66.3 


72.6 
65.6 


72.9 
66.5 


7S".9 
89.4 


74,9 
89.2 


73.1 
88.0 


72.6 
859 


73.6 

85.1 


73.6 
84.6 


72.7 
83.1 


74.8 
82.1 


75.6 
62.2 


75.7 
61.8 


76.2 
61.0 


1/R«allndexa<adluati 


nominal axchanc 


le rataa tor ( 


liHarencea 


In fatea oi in 11 


ation. 10 avoid the diatortlon c«re«J bv 


bkQh^nnatl 


oncountriea. A higher valoa 



maana ihe doJIar haa appreciated. Sea the Octotwr 1988 laaua ot Agricuiiurai outiooiE ror a Qiecuaaion or me caicuiauona aria m© weigm* uaed, 2/ Federal 
Reeerve Board Index of trade-v/alghted vaiua of the U.S. dotiar agaTnat 10 ma)or curreoclea, Waighta are baaed on relative importance In world Hnanclal 
marketa, P ■ preliminary. 

information contact: Tim Baxter. David Stallln^a (202] 219-0718. 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 











Recaiyaarl/ 








Apr 


1984 


"^985 


1986 


1987 


1988 
$ milNon 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 


1991 


38,027 
170,014 
208.041 


31,201 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 
179.291 

206,603 


27.875 
202,911 
230,787 


35.316 
258.656 
293.972 


39.637 
301,222 
340,859 


40.182 


37.000 


3,146 
31.210 
34,366 


1S,916 
297.736 
316.662 


19.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20,884 
342.846 

363,730 


20,660 

367.374 
388.024 


21,014 

409.138 
430.152 


21,477 
441,074 
462,661 


22.514 
458.147 
480.661 


22,500 


2,074 
37,248 
39.322 


19.111 
-127,722 
-108.611 


11.461 

-134.486 
-123,025 


5,428 

-163,555 
-158.127 


7,226 
-164,463 
-167.237 


14.302 
-160.482 

-136.180 


18,160 
-139,862 
-121.692 


17.668 
-132,210 
-114.661 


14.500 


1.072 

-6.038 
^.966 



Exporta 

Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 

Totar2/ 
Importa 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
ToiaTa/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 

Tosr 

1/ Racal yeaf< t>egJn October 1 &end September 30. RecaJ year 1990 began OcL 1. 1980 & ended Sept. 30. 1990. 2/ Domeatic axporta includlno 
Department of Defen»ethiPment<(F.A,S. vahre). 3/ Importa for consumption (cuatoma value). F«foreca«t. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDon«ld (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 30. —U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports, 



EXPORTS 

Animals, livofnoj 1/ 

M^ate & preps., excL poultry (mt) 

Daily prod^rt (mt) 1/ 

Pouftry m^ats (mt) 

Fat«, ofle, & flr9aB«« (mt) 

Hidae & ekin* Ind. furskln* 
Cattia hidas. whota (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (r>o.)1/ 

Gfalna&feadsfmt) 
Whaat (ml) 
Wheat hour (mt) 
Rica (mt) 

Fa^ flrajnt. kid, products (mt) 
F«9d« & foddert (mt) 
Oth^f grain products (mt) 

Frui1«, nuts, & prapr (mt) 
FmU jufcee incl. 
Iroz. (1.000 h«ctditar8)1/ 
Vegatablas & props, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmflnufacturad {mX) 
Cotton, excr lintars(mt) 
S69da (mt) 
Sugar, cane or baet (mt) 

OHea«d> & products (mt) 

OilBaads(mt) 
Soyt>aan« (mt) 

PrOtsin meal (mt) 

Vagaiabla oils (mt) 
EesentJol 0Jl8(mt) 
Othar 

TobU 

IMPORTS 

Anlmola. live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & praps., sKcL poultry (mt) 

Beaf & voaj (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Daily products (mt) 1/ 
Pouftfy & products 1/ 
Fats* Oils, & greases (ml) 
Hidas & Gkms, ind. lursklns 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactijffed (mt) 

Grains &faeds(mt) 
Fruits, nuts, & preps., 

exct. julcas (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruir juices (1.QO0 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetablas & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmarnifacturwJ (ml) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock &cut nowars 1/ 
Sugar* cane or beat (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (ml) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl. fruit 
juices (1 .000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
Coffee* ifici. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

TotaJ 





Fiscal year* 


1980 


1990 


1991 F 
1. OOO units 


758 
869 
192 
426 

1,377 


685 

176 

92 

567 

1,264 


2/ 700 

600 
1.100 








_ 


26,260 
3,073 


24.777 

5,128 


~" 


114,692 
37,641 

1,176 

3,041 

60,958 

11,086 

790 


112,987 

27,999 

882 

2,601 

69,510 

11.125 

970 


27,500 
1,000 
2,400 

52.000 

6/11,100 


2,655 


2,873 


— 


4.997 
1,665 


5,975 
2,243 


— 


212 

1.441 

511 

368 


220 

1,666 
576 

447 


200 
1.800 


21,052 

14.592 

14,093 

4,963 

1,498 

13 

106 


23,772 

17,703 

17,217 

4,767 

1.302 

14 

t9 


14,700 



146,481 147,986 



927 



840 



129,000 



2.485 

1,091 

668 

37.1 


2,940 

1J42 

764 

340 


750 

370 


211 


264 


— 


14 


19 


— 


62 


47 


— 


3,467 


3,471 


3,500 


5.036 
3,030 

27*747 


5*331 

3,236 

33,922 


5,300 

3,200 

30.000 


2,217 

169 

13 

158 


2,242 
193 

30 
171 


ISO 
170 


1,657 


1*769 


-— 


1,917 

424 

359 

1.133 


2*034 
534 
310 

1,189 


— 


13,967 


13,543 


— 


1,867 

1,084 

664 


2.202 

1,290 

698 


3,200 

1,200 
650 



Apr 




Fiscal yoar' 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 
$ million 


112 


475 


361 


_ 


73 


2,355 


2.457 


— 


3 


475 


348 


400 


49 


519 


631 


— 


127 


531 


459 


— 





1,713 


1.796 





1,470 


1,360 


1,365 


— 


992 


91 


116 


— 


8,091 


16,829 


15.694 


3/12,400 


2.409 


6,004 


4,209 


4/3,100 


73 


265 


203 


— 


166 


955 


829 


800 


4,471 


7,374 


8,093 


5,700 


895 


1.849 


1,826 


^ 


77 


514 


665 


— 


196 


2,394 


2,789 


— 


eio 


264 


328 





232 


1,642 


2,079 


^ 


22 


1.274 


1,373 


1.400 


164 


2,040 


2,704 


3.OO0 


37 


607 


576 


600 


62 


134 


187 


— 


1,687 


6,629 


6,098 


5,500 


1,179 


4,363 


4.246 


— 


1,150 


4,085 


3.939 


3,400 


410 


1,358 


1.022 


— 


99 


908 


830 


— 


1 


171 


182 


— 


9 


1,802 


2*120 


— 



850 



10*735 



330 

99 
66 
28 

16 

3 

3 

345 

635 
297 

2,130 

265 

20 

4 

32 

133 

172 
32 
40 

101 



972 

203 

107 

74 

93 



39,637 40.182 37,000 



740 


1,053 


1,100 


2.432 


2,848 


— 


1.525 


1,842 


1,600 


778 


868 


1.000 


834 


951 


900 


130 


1^9 


~-^ 


14 


15 


^^ 


241 


135 


— 


319 


197 


— 


1*139 


1,181 


1.200 


2,269 


2.486 





851 


926 


1*000 


792 


1*001 


— 


1,959 


2,264 


2.100 


521 


586 


600 


8 


20 


— 


187 


164 


200 


466 


519 


— 


620 


734 


— 


946 


064 


1,000 


159 


206 


— 


65 


48 


— 


721 


710 


— 



1.615 

3,696 

2.467 
969 

1,051 
1,097 



1,667 

3,465 
1*997 

1*042 

712 
1*229 



2,000 
1*000 

700 



21,477 22,514 22,500 



Apr 
1991 



26 

215 

26 

60 
45 

122 

84 
19 

1,039 

242 

14 

51 

511 

156 

56 

204 

33 
237 

150 

255 

44 

19 

439 
289 
263 

80 

70 

17 

214 

3,146 



121 
250 

164 
74 

57 
9 
2 

13 

t1 

102 

292 

86 
55 

232 

61 

2 

22 

42 

51 

79 
11 

r 

.63 



139 

334 
186 

105 

79 
121 

2,074 



•Fiscal y*ars b^inOct. liendSopt. 30. Recal yoarl990 b^anOd. 1, 19B9&andwJ Sep* 30,1990. 1/ Not Included in total volume and slto other 
dairy products for 1989 & 1990. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/^6/ are based on slightly diftsreni Qroupe oi commod^les. Fiscal 1990 exports of 
categories ueed In the 1991 fof«c«sts were 2/676,000 m . tons. 3/ 16,014 milliof^. 4/4.426 mill iof^ i.e. in ckjdas flouf. 5/ 11,065 mlM*Of^ m. tons. 
F ■ forecast — ■ not av^labie. 

inrormation conuct; Stephen MscDonsUd (202) 219-0822. 



To learn more 



HF Compieseion and (X)R visit our website 
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Table 31. —U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
Belgium -Luxom t>ou r^ 
France 

Germany. F&d. R«p. 
rtaly 

Nothoflandc 

United Kingdom 

Porlugaf 

Spain. IaoL Caf^ary Idaf^ds 

Othef Western Europe 
Swiij^eriand 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem, Rep. 
Potand 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 
Weet Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

IsfaeL mcL Gaza & W, Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast A«ia 
Indono&ia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea> Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRiCA 
North Africa 

MOfOCCO 

Algeria 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexrco 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEAN t A 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Lees developed countries 

Cer>iralty planned countries 





Fiscal year" 




Apr 


isas 


1990 


1991 F 


1991 




S million 




7.074 


7.331 


7.000 


565 


ft.665 


6.838 


6.500 


620 


431 


431 


— 


20 


m4 


469 


— 


40 


did 


1.096 


~~ 


65 


609 


704 


., — 


58 


i.a47 


1.637 





1S3 


736 


761 


— 


62 


307 


338 


~~ 


15 


876 


991 


— 


81 


510 


493 


400 


45 


166 


171 


— 


22 


422 


533 


500 


18 


72 


58 


^ 





45 


101 


— 


6 


76 


129 


— 


1 


62 


210 


— 





3,299 


3.989 


1.600 


199 


IE. 677 


18.131 


16.700 


1.323 


2.273 


1.995 


2.000 


91 


23S 


259 


— 


16 


791 


497 








331 


285 


— 


19 


482 


502 


600 


23 


1.161 


729 


_« 


39 


213 


125 


-^ 


9 


243 


115 


— 


10 


599 


391 


100 


10 


1.49e 


909 


600 


42 


8.14a 


8.106 


7,800 


675 


976 


1.1S4 


*^-_ 


99 


216 


277 


'-^ 


26 


344 


351 


4O0 


23 


4.623 


5,207 


4700 


378 


1,5&4 


1,818 


1.600 


135 


2.453 


2703 


2.300 


175 


575 


685 


600 


67 


2,280 


2.009 


1.800 


121 


1796 


1.524 


1.400 


85 


216 


166 


— 


11 


649 


488 


500 


37 


955 


761 


800 


34 


483 


484 


400 


36 


30 


32 




6 


67 


81 


— 


3 


5.437 


6.156 


5.000 


499 


149 


105 


200 


7 


1.007 


1.006 


— 


81 


AAB 


464 


*^ 


44 


139 


147 


— 


13 


2.755 


2.666 


2.400 


286 


ei 


187 


— 


13 


587 


345 


400 


29 


2.179 


3716 


4.300 


306 


268 


317 


300 


24 


39.637 


40.182 


37.000 


3.146 


17.997 


19.780 


19.800 


1.676 


16.423 


15.970 


14,500 


1.210 


fi.2l7 


4.431 


2.700 


260 



Change from year' earlier 



1989 


1990 


1991 F 
Percent 


-12 


4 


-4 


-12 


4 


-4 


1 





-> 


-16 


-1 


— 


-28 


19 


— 


-15 


16 


— 


-12 


-11 





-10 


3 


— 


-10 


10 


~~ 


3 


13 


— 


-2 


-3 





-14 


3- 


— 


-24 


26 


-20 


8 


-20 


-> 


-73 


127 


— 


-26 


69 


— 


-33 


239 


— 


70 


-9 


-47 


17 


-3 


-8 


19 


-12 





97 


9 


— 


8 


-37 


-100 


-1 


-14 


— 


4 


4 


20 


44 


-37 





98 


-41 


^^ 


-31 


-53 


— 


117 


-35 


-75 


144 


-39 


-33 


12 


-1 


-4 


-4 


21 





-9 


28 


~~ 





2 





7 


13 


-10 


1 


14 


-11 


9 


10 


--15 


18 


19 


14 





-12 


--10 


6 


-15 


-7 


12 


-23 


— 


2 


--11 





21 


-20 





-21 








-31 


7 


** 


-34 


43 


— 


24 


-5 


-2 


^15 


-30 


100 


16 





^^ 


8 


4 


— 


-22 


6 


— 


eo 


-3 


-11 


-54 


132 


.» 


-2 


-41 


33 


10 


71 


16 


^13 


18 





12 


1, 


-8 


1 


10 





14 


-3 


-9 


68 


-15 


-39 



Apr 
1991 

-5 

-S 

-21 

16 

-19 

-22 

14 

-3 

-41 

-2t 

36 
55 



-100 
-23 

-70 
-68 

-45 

-7 
-46 
-27 
-100 
-46 
-22 

22 

48 

1 

1.643 

-16 



1 
-3 

-1 

,1 

-10 

27 

-34 
-43 
-26 
-31 
-39 
3 
33 
-66 

45 
137 

-1 

45 
-17 

65 
246 

17 

ii 

-6 
-2 

4 
-44 



•Fiscal yeara begin Oct 1 & end Sept. 30. Flecal year 1990 began Oct, 1, 1989 tended Sept 30. 1990. F « forecast, ^r y no* availab+e. 
Jote: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 



r^ote: Adjusted 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald {202) 219-0822 



^9 



August 1991 

Farm Income 
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Table 32.^Farm Income Statistics 



1 . Farm t«c«lpt« 

Cropi {Inol. n«t CCC loAn*} 

Uv«floch 

Farm related V 

Z. Dif«ct Oav«rnrn«ntpaym«nti 
Caeh payment* 
V$.\u» of PIK commodme* 

3. Total oroaa Urm incom© (4+fr+«) 2J 

4. Grot* caeh fncom* (1+2} 

6. Non money Income 3/ 

0. Vtlue of Inventory change 

7, CafthexP«n*oa4/ 
0. Total expen»«i 

9. Net caph Incofne (4-71 

10. NeHarm Income (3^) 
Deflated (19a£$] 

11. Otf-fvrn inoorn* 

12. LoAnchangatC/: ReftI eetate 

13. 5/: N on -real estate 

14. Rental Income plui mon^Uvychqngfl 

15. Capital 9xPondkurei 6/ 

ie. Netcaehflow(gf1£+13+l4^l5) 













Ca fender 


)^ear 












1931 


19S2 


1903 


1984 


1985 


1960 


1907 


1968 


1909 


1000 F 


1991 F 












S blllJon 














144,1 
72S 
ed.2 

2.5 


147 2 
72.3 

70,3 
4.0 


1413 

07.2 

69.0 

4.6 


147,1 
09.9 
72.9 

4.3 


140.4 
74.3 

00. a 

6.3 


140.2 
03.7 

71.5 
6.0 


147,6 

05.0 

76.0 

6.0 


165.9 

71.4 

70.0 

6,7 


tM.6 
76.4 

83.7 
7.4 


174 

73 

89 




170 
70 
30 




to 170 
to 00 
to 90 
to7 


1.9 
1.9 
0.0 


3,5 

35 
0.0 


0.3 
4.1 

5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.6 


7.7 
7.0 
0.1 


ii.a 

8.1 
3.7 


10.7 

0.0 

10,1 


14.6 
7.1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 

17 



8 
\ 


8 
7 




to9 

10 

10 1 


106.3 
14G.0 

I3.a 
e.6 


ie3.fi 

i5o.e 

14,3 
-1.4 


153.2 

160.0 

13.6 

-10.9 


170.2 
166.5 

a.7 

0.0 


102.9 
167.2 

a.o 

*2.3 


I6e.6 

152.0 

0.0 

-2.4 


109.0 

104.3 

7,6 

-2.8 


173.8 

170.4 

7.6 

-4.1 


139.2 

177.6 

7,3 

4.4 


193 
183 

a 

3 


13B 

170 

7 




to 103 
to 184 

too 

to 3 


113.2 
139.4 


112.8 

140.0 


111.0 
137.9 


110.0 
143.8 


100.3 
131,9 


105 2 
125.6 


108 2 
127.7 


112.3 
132.1 


122.8 

142.0 


125 

14« 


124 
145 


to 129 
to 160 


32.a 
ze.9 

28.0 


37.9 
23.S 

236 


396 
16.3 
14.7 


36.6 
263 

24.5 


47 

31.0 
27.0 


46.7 

31.0 
27.3 


ee.i 

41.3 
36.2 


sa.t 

41.8 
34.4 


54.0 
46.7 
30.9 


60 
47 

36 


52 

40 
30 


10 67 
to 45 

to 33 


as. a 


3A.4 


37.0 


39.2 


65.2 


64.6 


ee.o 


57,7 


67.6 


— 




«- 


9.0 
t.5 


3,8 
3.4 


2.3 

0.9 


-2.0 
-O.B 


-e.4 
-9.0 


-*.7 
-11.0 


-7.7 
-4.6 


-4.1 
-0.3 


-2.1 
0.1 


— _ 




^ 


is.a 


e.4 

13.3 


6.4 
12J 


0.2 

12.6 


0.1 
0.2 


a.o 

8.fi 


0.B 

11.1 


7.6 
1M 


e,2 

13.0 


— 




— 



37.8 



38.2 



35.3 



30.4 



31.0 



20.0 



30.5 



60.2 



48.0 — 



1/ Income from machine hire, cuitofn work. *ale* o( forevt producta. & other miccellaneoua caah aourcea. 21 Numbera In parentheses indkate the oombinatlon of item* 
required to calculate a given It^m. 3/ Vafue of home oon^umptlon of eeff-produoed food & tmouted groee renlal value of farm dwelling*. 4/ Excludea capital oonsumptjon, 
periqultjtiee to hlr«<l laoor. & farm houeeholdexpenee*. 6/ Exclude* farm houeehofda. Total may not add £>eoau»« of roundtng. F > forecast. — > not avalla^l*. 

Information contact DiAn* Serteleen (202) 219-0809. 



Table33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farining Sector 













Calondaryear 1/ 
















1031 


1982 


1903 


1984 


1905 


1986 


1937 


1988 


1009 


1090 F 


1901 F 














S billion 














A«Bet« 


























Roal eetate 


785.6 


750.0 


753,3 


661.7 


5801 


542.2 


578.0 


590.4 


605.1 


618 


620 


to 630 


Non-rM( e«tat« 


i9e.e 


i95.e 


191.9 


196.9 


187.4 


102.1 


196,3 


203.0 


212.0 


220 


218 


to 228 


Uvertock 4 poultry 


63.6 


53.0 


49.6 


49.5 


46.3 


478 


sa.o 


02.2 


66.2 


71 


70 


to 74 


Machfnory & motor 


























vehlclee 


07.0 


875 


87.4 


06.0 


830 


8t,9 


79.4 


ao.6 


83.8 


86 


85 


to 89 


Crop* itored 21 


20.0 


20.1 


24.0 


2*2 


22 


16.0 


19.5 


21.9 


22.6 


23 


21 


to 24 


Purchaeed fnptita 


— 


— , 




2.6 


1.3 


2.0 


3.3 


3.4 


2.8 


3 


2 


t04 


Rnancial aeeets 


27.3 


29.0 


30.9 


32.6 


33.1 


34.4 


36.1 


355 


36.6 


37 


36 


to 40 


TotaJ ftif m aM«r« 


982.4 


94i.e 


9452 


S5a.6 


773.5 


724.3 


773.9 


803.0 


817.1 


838 


845 


10 856 


U^llltfes 


























Roaieeut«debt3/ 


08.7 


101 .8 


103.2 


106.7 


100.1 


90.4 


82.4 


77.6 


75.3 


74 


73 


to 77 


Non-rMleetatedebt4/ 


a3.e 


87.0 


87,9 


87.1 


77.5 


06.6 


620 


61.7 


61,8 


65 


63 


to 67 


Tola] farm debt 


102 3 


133,8 


191,1 


1938 


I77.e 


157.0 


144.4 


130.4 


137,1 


139 


137 


10 143 


Total (arm equity 


soo.o 


760.0 


754.1 


664.0 


5d5.9 


567.3 
Percent 


629.5 


0«3.6 


680.0 


0O» 


705 


to 715 


Sel^ted ratio* 


























[>ebt-to-*s»eta 


iB.e 


20.0 


20.2 


226 


23.0 


21.7 


ia.7 


17.4 


16.8 


17 


16 


to 17 


Dobt-tQH-^ufty 


220 


24.9 


25.3 


202 


20.8 


27.7 


229 


21.0 


20.2 


20 


19 


to 21 


D^bt-to-net caah Income 


656 


400 


424 


530 


371 


33e 


267 


240 


25t 


240 


240 


to 260 



1/ Aa of Dec. 31, 21 Non-CCC cropa h^ld on farm* plu* wt^ue Above loan rate* for crops h^kd undor CCC. 3/ Exclude* dabt on operator <iwelllngi> but 
kicludea CCC atorage and ^rytng faciHbe* loima. 4/ Exclude* d^bt for nontarm purpoeea. F - forecast. 

infbrmatk)n contact*: Kon Ericltaon or Jim Ryan (202) 219^708. 



To learn more 



^ 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts From Form Marketings, by State 



State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Naw Hflmpthjre 

Vermont 

Ma^BflchuMrtfi 

Rhode Island 
Conr>«ct>oiit 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
llltnoti 
Michigan 

WlaconMn 
Minnetota 
low* 
MUeouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Vlrgmla 
Wost Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucicy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misfiiesippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montana 

kJaho 

Wyom^rg 

Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calinxnla 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



LJve^ock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 







Mar 


Apr 






Mar 


Apr 






Mar 


,^l 


igs0 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1989 


1990 


1991 












Srt)inion2/ 












215 


214 


20 


18 


233 


226 


24 


20 


447 


439 


44 


44 


63 


63 


e 


6 


79 


78 


7 


8 


142 


141 


13 


14 


375 


391 


30 


30 


51 


52 


6 


9 


426 


443 


36 


39 


112 


112 


10 


10 


317 


297 


17 


22 


429 


409 


28 


32 


13 


13 


1 


1 


66 


56 


5 





79 


79 


6 


7 


186 


100 


IS 


15 


218 


237 


10 


24 


404 


426 


37 


38 


1.949 


2.005 


149 


146 


911 


941 


74 


83 


2.857 


2.945 


223 


229 


197 


20O 


17 


16 


463 


478 


29 


40 


660 


678 


46 


56 


2.595 


2.707 


212 


210 


9fi6 


1.076 


85 


85 


3.581 


3.783 


296 


294 


1.698 


1.872 


142 


134 


2.114 


2.251 


164 


155 


3.812 


4.123 


306 


289 


1.817 


2.048 


169 


150 


2.502 


2.848 


179 


164 


4.318 


4.896 


348 


315 


2.252 


2.568 


198 


197 


4.458 


6.324 


46B 


434 


6.710 


7.892 


666 


631 


1,313 


1,432 


116 


104 


1.027 


1713 


131 


117 


2.940 


3.145 


247 


221 


4.337 


4,576 


349 


348 


941 


1,047 


48 


48 


5.278 


6.622 


397 


396 


3J16 


4.082 


296 


283 


2:809 


3.174 


187 


201 


6.526 


7.256 


483 


485 


S,209 


6.048 


429 


422 


3.911 


4.460 


368 


348 


9.119 


10.516 


617 


770 


2.168 


2.401 


172 


174 


1.732 


1.636 


110 


97 


3.000 


4.037 


288 


271 


042 


685 


71 


65 


1.465 


1.775 


101 


95 


2.108 


2.459 


173 


161 


2.108 


2.352 


180 


145 


884 


1,046 


60 


51 


2.992 


3,399 


240 


196 


5.643 


6.042 


426 


429 


2,878 


2.823 


211 


216 


8.521 


1.864 


638 


645 


4.245 


4,5oa 


533 


433 


2.070 


2.182 


123 


104 


6.324 


6.690 




637 


603 


462 


35 


39 


160 


183 


8 


10 


663 


645 


43 


49 


S70 


857 


67 


67 


476 


503 


32 


56 


1.346 


1.360 


99 


123 


1.372 


1.434 


113 


115 


685 


718 


31 


28 


2.058 


2.152 


143 


144 


250 


249 


2t 


23 


64 


65 


5 


4 


314 


314 


27 


28 


2.505 


2.550 


220 


211 


2.046 


2.164 


66 


71 


4.551 


4.714 


285 


282 


551 


567 


48 


4S 


075 


584 


21 


22 


1.225 


1.150 


69 


70 


2.270 


2.200 


181 


164 


1.598 


1.56a 


60 


74 


3.869 


3.768 


250 


238 


1.221 


1.289 


101 


92 


4.982 


4.240 


626 


870 


6.203 


5.529 


727 


962 


1.670 


I'^l 


98 


93 


1.258 


1.414 


55 


33 


2.928 


3,isa 


153 


126 


1.060 


1.164 


90 


83 


861 


008 


42 


41 


1.921 


2.072 


131 


124 


1.932 


1.940 


174 


161 


696 


667 


36 


37 


2.628 


2.607 


210 


198 


1.292 


1.288 


109 


100 


1.000 


1.099 


53 


56 


2.292 


2.3S7 


162 


156 


2.661 


2.537 


216 


217 


1.470 


1.543 


68 


42 


4.131 


4.080 


285 


258 


614 


636 


45 


49 


1.04B 


1,266 


45 


40 


1.661 


1.002 


91 


88 


2.409 


2.604 


184 


126 


1.185 


1.135 


48 


68 


3.594 


3.739 


232 


.194 


6.863 


7.494 


779 


682 


3.897 


4.016 


229 


213 


10,760 


11.510 


1,008 


805 


899 


915 


84 


65 


710 


749 


44 


55 


1.610 


1.864 


128 


120 


1.046 


1.107 


98 


92 


1.670 


1.703 


83 


98 


2.715 


2.810 


180 


190 


668 


719 


40 


31 


186 


159 


6 


7 


856 


879 


47 


38 


2.640 


2.803 


248 


217 


1.250 


1.175 


73 


64 


3.899 


3.979 


321 


281 


974 


1.050 


78 


64 


450 


450 


17 


18 


1.424 


1.500 


95 


82 


744 


782 


72 


58 


1.168 


1.004 


129 


58 


1.902 


1.785 


201 


117 


574 


603 


S4 


50 


174 


168 


11 


17 


748 


771 


66 


67 


141 


141 


19 


19 


94 


100 


11 


9 


235 


241 


30 


28 


1.201 


1.306 


106 


106 


2.438 


2.447 


195 


209 


3.639 


3.752 


301 


315 


739 


779 


63 


59 


1,568 


1.632 


84 


89 


2.297 


2.311 


146 


147 


5.093 


5.301 


483 


414 


12.422 


11.729 


977 


1.062 


17.515 


17.030 


1.460 


1.476 


9 





1 


1 


20 


20 


1 


1 


29 


29 


2 


2 


02 


92 


8 


7 


495 


491 


42 


40 


587 


5S3 


49 


48 



63.724 89.161 



7.300 



6.790 75.449 77.535 



6.535 



5.725 159.173 166.696 12.925 12.515 



1/ S^es Of farm products include receipts from commodmes Placed undefCCC loana mlntie value of redertiptions during the period. 2/ Estimates as of end of 
currer^t month. Total* rnay not add because of rounding. 

Infonnalkxi contact: Roger Strlckmnd (202) 219-0806. 
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Table 35-— Cash Receipts From'Farming 



AUnuAl 



1990 



1001 



ioa5 lose 



1087 



1G 



Apr 



0«c 



lOaO 1090 

i mlJlbn 
144.114 135.107 141.053 150.102 1&0.17^ 166,696 ^2J39 H.841 



Jan 



F«b 



Mar 



Farm marketing* & CCC loftni* 

Uwstock & product* 
M««l anlmftli 
Dairy produdi 
Poollry&0og« 
Dfher 

Crop! 

Food grain I 
F«ad crop* 
Cotton (lint & wed) 
Tobftcco 

OJ-b««dng crop! 
Vfla^tabisi & melon* 
Frua«&tr«4nuti 
Othsr 

3ov« r nmOn t p Hymsnt ■ ' 
TotAl 



*R«cefpta from ioani raprsMni vaIuO of eommodJiei piacsd und«f CCC loam minui value of redemplior^i during the month. 
Information contact: Roger Stfkktand (202)21(Mieoa. 



15.643 1t.3O0 13.035 



Apr 



f2.515 



60.822 


71.839 


78.010 


78,821 


83.724 


19.101 


0.954 


7,606 


7.524 


0.674 


7.300 


6.790 


3a .550 


30 .OBI 


44.478 


45.884 


46,591 


51.093 


3.896 


4,098 


4.691 


4.106 


4,422 


4.003 


18.055 


17,724 


17*727 


17.641 


19.401 


20.156 


1.666 


V519 


1.450 


1.347 


1.492 


1,461 


1 1 ,200 


12.701 


n.5i7 


12.867 


15.346 


14.960 


1.235 


1,240 


1.170 


1.060 


1,209 


1.138 


2.008 


2^34 


2.288 


2.420 


2.386 


2.352 


158 


151 


195 


161 


177 


168 


74.203 


03.656 


65.643 


71.372 


75.449 


77.535 


5,185 


7.233 


8,119 


4.526 


5.535 


&725 


1.090 


5.741 


a. 7 80 


7.464 


8.073 


7.068 


321 


482 


735 


252 


302 


201 


22.59f 


16.012 


14,543 


14.305 


16.656 


18.001 


1.343 


1.706 


2.461 


1.178 


1.356 


1.308 


3. 087 


3,371 


4.180 


4.546 


4,740 


6.067 


183 


093 


758 


377 


252 


£04 


2. GOO 


1.021 


1.826 


1.060 


2.381 


2*701 


18 


316 


421 


41 


1 


IS 


12.475 


JD,614 


11.204 


13.537 


12.172 


12.432 


668 


1.074 


t.46S 


743 


847 


852 


8.672 


8.840 


9,880 


0.754 


11.340 


11.176 


1,047 


40 3 


766 


509 


1,071 


1.276 


e,B48 


7.248 


8,058 


9.130 


9.020 


7.078 


384 


828 


787 


820 


718 


724 


8,333 


0.002 


10.064 


10,665 


11.068 


1t«223 


1,222 


1,250 


727 


717 


B87 


1,252 


7.764 


11.813 


18.747 


14.480 


10.887 


0.29S 


1.246 


1.864 


53 


405 


1.745 


1,237 


151.8U 


147,010 


15G.4O0 


164.672 


170,060 


175.994 


13.386 


16.705 


15,696 


11,696 


14.670 


13,752 



Table 36*— Farm Production Expenses 











Calondw year 














1081 


1082 


I&S31 


1084 


10S5 


1986 


1087 


198^ 


loae 


1060 F 


1991 F 












SmIIIJon 














20,BSS 
6.990 

3.428 
33.262 


18.502 
0.684 
3,172 

31,447 


20.371 
8.618 
2,690 

31.870 


20.239 
9.486 
3.380 

33.112 


17.247 
9.184 
3.126 

20.559 


17.375 
0.758 
3.188 

30,821 


17.953 

11.342 

3.259 

33.050 


20.620 

12.312 

3,268 

36,700 


22.722 

12.983 

3.733 

30.436 


22.000 

14.000 

4.000 

40.000 


21.000 
13.000 

3.000 
38.000 


to 23.000 

to 15,000 
to 5.000 
to 42*000 


9.400 
8.570 

1.747 

4,201 

23.927 


8.016 
7.734 
2.041 
4.282 
22*070 


6.959 
7.211 

20.022 


3.674 
7.206 
2.060 
4.688 
22.618 


7,506 

4.334 
20.153 


6.613 
5.310 
1.705 
4.324 
13.242 


6.453 

4.957 
2.156 

4.512 
18.077 


6,776 

4.021 

2.231 

4.443 

13*370 


7.S54 

2J00 

5,721 

20.607 


6.000 
2.000 


0,000 

5.000 

2.000 

6.000 

20.000 


to 8.000 
to 7.000 
to 3.000 


10.722 

9.142 

10.864 


11.340 
10.481 
21.630 


10.616 
10.615 
21.430 


10.396 
10.733 
21*120 


8.735 
0.373 

18,613 


7,020 

9,131 

17.052 


7.306 

8.187 

15.402 


7,237 
7.686 

15.172 


7.460 

7.643 

15,123 


1.000 

7.000 

15.000 


7.000 
6.000 
14.000 


to 9.000 

10 3.000 
to 16.000 


7.021 
6,031 
1.084 


6.428 

10.075 

2.026 


6.529 
0,725 

2.213 


6,730 
0.720 
2.6« 


6.656 

9.709 
2.354 


6.465 
9.890 
2.000 


6.823 

10.821 
2.106 


6.869 

1^202 

2.271 


7*794 

11.887 

2.730 


8.000 

12.000 
3.000 


8.000 

11.000 
2.000 


to 9.000 
to t3,000 
to 4.000 


3.5Z3 

0.009 

28.300 


4.301 
7.262 

30.089 


3.004 

0.080 

31*461 


4.012 

9,136 

32.173 


4.127 

8,106 

31,034 


3.662 

8,054 
30*180 


3.068 

8.902 

32,644 


3,281 

9.357 

33*000 


4.214 

9.857 

36.491 


5,000 

10.000 
38.000 


4,000 

10.000 
37,000 


to 6.000 
to 12.000 
to 41,000 


23,573 
4.246 


24.287 
4.050 


23.873 
4.123 


21.623 
4.186 


10.648 
4.484 


17.700 
4.549 


16.475 
4.962 


16.716 
5.090 


17.310 

5,328 


18.000 
6.000 


17.000 
S.000 


to 20.000 
to 6.000 


6.164 
34.003 


6.174 
34.611 


6.110 
33.106 


3.978 

34.787 


8.435 
32.567 


6.051 

20.200 


6.064 
28.420 


7.014 

28.820 


8,181 

30*819 


8.000 

32,000 


3.000 

31*000 


to 9.000 
to 34.000 



Feed 
Uv««tock 
Seed 
Form-origin input* 

FertHlzer 
Fue4«8ioJI« 
aeclrtcity 
PesticidO* 
MAnufactur*d lriput« 

Short-term lntsr««t 
f^eal estate fnterett 1/ 
ToUl iniareet charg^i 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 2/ 
Contract & hired labor 
Machine hire & cuitom work 

Marketing. «torag 8. & 

Iraniportatlon 
Miec, operating «xpen»8e 1/ 

Olher operating expenesi 

Capital coneumpllon 1/ 
Taxai 1/ 

Net rent to ronop«rator 
landlord 
Othar overhaad axpenaea 

ToUJ ProducUon axpeneea 130,444 130.954 137.897 143.819 131.026 125.603 127,693 132*063 142*566 146.000 146,000 to 160.000 

1/ include a operator dwoiilngi. 2/ Beginning In 1062. miecallaneoui operating axp«n«ea include other iiwitock purchaaaaA da^ry aaeeaamonta. ToUli may not *dd 
becauee o\ rountfing. F • forecast. 

information contacta: Chria McQath (202) 210^^0604. Diane Sertalaen (202) 219-0800. 
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Table 37 — CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



COMMODlTY/PnoQ RAM 
F»«d griins 
Com 

Gnln torgnum 
8«r1ey 
Oat* 

Corn & oat products 
TotaJ f»^ grain* 

Wheat 
F!tc« 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dtky 
Soytwftn* 
Paanut* 

Sugar 
Honey 
Woot 

O pa rating axpenae 3/ 
^f>tereat expendltufa 
Export program* 4t 
lM9(/8eDi«a8t«r/ 
Uveatock Aivi stance 
Other 

Total 



/ 




# 




Recfll yaar 










i9a3 


1084 


1985 


1086 


1087 


1068 


1989 


1MK) 


1001 E 


1002 E 










S mimon 










S.720 


-934 


4.403 


10.524 


12.346 


8.227 


2,863 


2.450 


2.364 


2.666 


S14 


7fl 


463 


1.185 


1,203 


764 


467 


361 


298 


262 


m 


89 


336 


471 


394 


57 


46 


-03 


53 


125 


11 


6 


2 


26 


17 


-2 


1 


-5 


14 


16 


2 


e 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 


'5 


5 


fl.eis 


-75S 


5,211 


12.211 


13.067 


9,053 


3,384 


2.721 


2.737 


3.073 


3,410 


2.536 


4.691 


3,440 


2.836 


678 


63 


806 


2.647 


2.519 


664 


333 


000 


047 


906 


128 


631 


667 


818 


775 


1.363 


244 


1.663 


2.142 


1.786 


066 


1.461 


-79 


389 


823 


aao 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


--453 


-367 


-307 


-217 


-85 


2.fi2e 


1.502 


2,085 


2.337 


1.196 


1,206 


670 


505 


665 


302 


288 


-5S5 


711 


1.607 


-476 


-1.6/6 


^68 


5 


22 


-21 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


1 


3 


-3 


46 


10 


164 


214 


-66 


-246 


-25 


15 





-26 


4% 


00 


11 


89 


73 


100 


42 


47 


46 


25 


»4 


132 


100 


123 


152 


1/ 5 


93 


104 


176 


175 


326 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


721 


773 


3.fi25 


1.064 


1,435 


1.411 


1.210 


425 


08 


632 


604 


480 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


t256 


1,053 




















3.910 


2J 161 


91 





-1.542 


V295 

7 31fi 


-314 

17.6a3 


486 
25.841 


371 
22.408 


1.B05 
12.461 


110 
10,523 


609 
6.471 


890 
10,844 


1.126 
11,079 



8.438 



-27 



6.272 13.628 12.199 4.670 -026 ^JOO 



201 



458 



FUNCTION 

Prica-«upport loan* (net) 
Direct payment* 6/ 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
D«|rYt8rminatlon 
Othef 
Dj vaster 
Total direct paymant* 

1988/09 crop disaster 
Emergency live stock/ 

Tof age aaei stance 
Purchaee* {net) 
Producer storage 
payment* 
Processing, storage. 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Inter* at expend Hu re 
Export program* 4/ 
Other 

Total 

l/Fiscd 1088 wool & mohair program ootitys «»(« 1130,635.000 but inciude a onetime advance appropriation of $126,108,000, which wa« 
receded ti a wool program receipt by Treasury 2/ Approximately $1.5 WHion In benefit* to farmer* under the Dieatiar Aesirtance Act on9e9 were 
paid in ganeric certificates ^ *era not f ecwded directly ti diaai^er ass.atance ootUy*. 3/ Doe* not include CCC Transfers to Qenef tl Sa»es Manager, 
4/ Includes Export Quarsmee Program, Export Guarantee Program-Credit Rero*m, Direct Export Credit Program. Market Promobon Program. & CCC 
Transler* to the General Saies Mtneger. 6/ Includes cash paymenli only. Excludes payment-ln-«nd in fiacai 83-65 6i generte certificate* in fiscal 
86-00. E - Eatimated in me fiscal 1002 President'* Budget beeed on November, 1000 suppiy ^demand estimates. Minus (-) Indicates a net receipt 
(exces* oi reptynents or D4her receipts over gross outlay* of fijnds). 



2.780 


612 


6.302 


6.166 


4.833 


3.971 


s.7oa 


4.178 


6.117 


6,574 


705 


1,604 


1.525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


567 


260 


168 


189 


100 


11 











27 


60 





42 


3 


12 


12 


115 


1 











6 


4 











3.600 


2.117 


7.827 


6.746 


5.862 


4.245 


6.011 


4.370 


8.220 


6.607 




















3,388 


2J 5 


5 




















31 


533 


156 


88 





2.540 


1.470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


-48 


381 


612 


964 


288 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


28 





665 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.650 


1,113 


659 


317 


305 


202 


328 


362 


346 


457 


635 


614 


620 


619 


721 


773 


3.525 


1.064 


1,435 


1.411 


1.210 


425 


98 


632 


604 


480 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


1,256 


1.053 


-1.607 


670 


-648 


329 


305 


1.727 


-46 


660 


1,030 


1.004 


19.861 


7.315 


17.883 


26,641 


22,408 


12.461 


10.523 


6.471 


10.844 


11,079 



mkmnation ^*yiiM.cc Piionara ^'AiJ^^dki v^2j ^3 ^*^. 
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Table 38,— Food Expenditure Estimote^^. 



SalOB 1/ 
Off-^rem4*e UM 2/ 



19sa 



2557 

196.5 



Annual 



1989 



272.1 
2OS0 



1990 



286.3 

220.3 



1991 



1991 y^ar-to-date 



Mar Apr P 

$ billion 



24.7 
18.8 



23.4 

18.6 



MayP 



25.7 
10.3 



Mar 



697 
62.4 



Apr P May P 



03.1 
70.© 



118.8 

00,2 



Sal0« 1/ 

Otf-pramfee u»« 2/ 
Maa[« A. 0nackt 3/ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-^remiee u«e 2/ 
Maal<& »nacks3/ 



Salasl/ 

Orf-pramiaa ue« 2/ 
Maal<&anackt3/ 



290.2 

21S2 



4.8 
8.7 



0.6 
4,4 



289.5 
215.6 



6.4 
4.8 



-02 
0,2 



286.2 
220.2 



5.2 

7.0 



-1.1 
2.1 



1990 S billion 



22.4 
18.0 



24.0 
18.4 



24.9 
18.2 



Percant change from year earlier (S bli.) 



2.5 
2.2 



1.0 
1.7 



6.2 
1.3 



67.7 
fi1.3 



3.2 

3.2 



Percent char»ge from year aartier (1990 Sbil.) 



-0.6 
-1.3 



-2.5 
-1,3 



0.6 
-2.0 



-0.1 
-0.7 



00.3 
69.3 



2.9 
2.8 



-0.7 
-0.9 



115.2 
Ba.O 



3.4 
26 



-0.4 
-1.2 



V Food only jexcludas alcoholic bov^raget). Not aeaaonaMy adju«t9d. 2/ Exclude* donation* A. hom« production . 3/ Ex elude • 
dontliont. chiid nutrition eubsidiee. & meaft furnlv^ed to employees, patient*, A. Inmatas. P ■ preliminary. 

NOTE: Thii table dirtartfrom Peraonal Con eu motion Expenditures f PC E), table 2. for several reaaons: (IHhia series includes only food 
not alcol>olic beverages & pat food which are included In PCE: (2) this Mries it not seasonaily adjusted, whereas PCE It seaaonally 
adjueted at annual rates: (3) this series reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farm* & food furnished to 
employee*; (4) this sariea Includes aM sales of meal*& *nack*, PCE includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding buainese 
travel & enterUUnment. For * more complete discussion of tt^ediflerencee, eee 'Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector. 'Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575. Aug 1967. 

I nformetkxi contact: Alden Manchester (^^2) 210-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/ Vegetable Stiipments 



Rail freight fale index 1/ 
(Dec. 1984-100) 
Ail products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food pfoducts 

Grain shipments 
F^aH carioading* (1 ,000 cars) 2/ 
Barge shipments (mH. ton) 

Fresh fruit & vegetable fihipmenie 

Piggy back (1 .000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Rair{l.0OOcwt)3/4/ 
Truck (1.000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 

Cost of operating truck* 
hauling produce 5/ 
Reet operation (cta./mile) 



Service, USDA. 4/ PrelJrrifnafydala fof 191,, « „ 

Service, USDA. P ■ preliminary. 

information contact: T.Q Hutchineon (202) 21 9-0840. 





Annuai 




May 


1990 

Dec 






1991 






1988 


1989 


1990 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


104.8 
105.8 
105.4 
103 2 


106.4 
108.4 
108.7 

103.0 


107.6 
110.4 
110.1 
105,4 


107.1 
109.0 
109.7 
105.2 


108.6 
111 8 

111.3 
106.8 


108.6 
111.5 
111.0 
107.6 


108.8 P 
111.6 P 

in.op 

107.6 P 


109.7 P 
112.3 P 
111.8P 
108.1 P 


109 6 P 
112.4 P 
112.0 P 
108.3 P 


109.4 P 
111.7P 
111.1 P 
108.1 P 


307 
30.0 


28 4 
39.2 


27.7 
45.0 


26.7 
5.2 


24 4 P 

2.1 


26.6 P 
1.6 


28.6 P 
2.6 


28.1 P 
3.1 


24.flP 

4.0 


20.&P 
3.7 


635 
607 

j».e70 


502 

800 

0,745 


421 

532 

0.565 


369 

590 

11,646 


341 

606 

9,360 


277 

8.251 


316 

410 

8.753 


277 
407 

g,iio 


248 

334 

0,841 


320 

527 

g,465 


118.4 


123.4 


130.6 


1267 


135.4 


135.fl 


130.5 


128,5 


128.1 


127,6 


Stic*. 2/ Weekly average: from Aseoojation of American Flailroads. 


3/ Weekly everage; from 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 



(See the June 1991 Issue,) 

Information contact; Jim Hauver (202) 786-1459. 



Food Supply & Use 



Table 41 .—Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities 



ComrTTOdlty 



Rod meole 3/4/ 
Poultry 3/6/ 

Dairy products 

Cheese (eKcludIng cottBg?) 6/ 
American 
Hatian 

CoCtaQe che«e9 
Bworag© milks 
Fluid whole mflk 7/ 
FluJd lowfatmilkB/ 
Fluid fikim milk 
Fluid cream 8/ 
Yogurt (dKcfuding fro/en) 
ice cream 
Ice milk 

AJi dairy products, milk 
equivalent, miikfat baeio 
Fats & oJii 
Butler & margaHn« 
Shortemng 

i^rd & edible tallow (direct uee) 
Salad & oooking oii> 
Other edible rate&olii10/ 
Freohfruile11/lZ/ 
NoncttrUftlS/ 
Citrus 14/ 
Watermelons 12/ 
Honeydew* 12/ 
Oiled fruit 
Frozen trurt 

Froze n oitru« Moee 15/ 
Seiectod fres^ vegetables 1 1/12/ 
Aeparagus 
Brocoofi 
Cftrrot* 
CauHflowfer 
Celery 
Cornie/ 
k^et>erg lenuce 
Onion* 
Tomatoes 
Other fresh 17/ 
Potatoes, all 12/ 
Fresti 
Canning 
Freezing 
Chip/shoestring< 
Ddhydrattng 
Swdeipotatoes 12/Ia/ 
Dry edjbia b«ansp peas. & ientits 12/ 
Pear>uts (swelled) 
Tree nuis {s^eHed) 
Fresh mt/«h rooms 12/ 
Proc«t«lng muihroomt 12/ 
Whftsrnour 19/ 
Rice (mUied baeis) 
Dry pasU Products 20/ 
Breakfast cer«als 
CaJoHc *w«eient»rs 21/ 
Soft dflnks (gal.) 
Alcoholic beverages (^ai.) 22/ 
Coffee (gre^n bean ©quiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolaie iiquoT©qu(v.) 23/ 



1982 



1983 



1884 



1985 



1986 



1987 



1988 1989 2/ 









Pound* 








118.8 


123,8 


123.6 


124.9 


122.2 


1174 


1185 


115.9 


448 


45.8 


47.2 


49.4 


51.3 


55,5 


57.4 


60.8 


12.1 


12.9 


13.6 


14,4 


14.B 


15.3 


15.2 


15.8 


33.5 


33.0 


33.0 


32.4 


32.2 


32.2 


31^ 


29.9 


le.e 


20.6 


21.6 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23,B 


iva 


11.6 


11.0 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11,0 


4.B 


5.3 


5.8 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


8.5 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3,9 


3.9 


36 


227.1 


226.5 


227,3 


229.7 


228.6 


220.5 


222.3 


219.8 


133 4 


130.3 


128.8 


123.4 


116.5 


111.8 


105.7 


95.8 


83 2 


B5,6 


88.8 


93.7 


88,7 


100.6 


100.5 


104.2 


io,e 


10.6 


11.6 


12,6 


13,5 


14.0 


16,1 


19.8 


3.5 


37 


4.0 


4.4 


4.7 


4.7 


4.6 


4,8 


2.8 


3.3 


3,7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4.3 


17.6 


1B.1 


1B.2 


18 1 


18.4 


18,4 


17.3 


16.1 


e.6 


6,0 


7.0 


6.8 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


B.4 


559.4 


573.3 


682.5 


694.1 


601.8 


601.2 


683.5 


667.6 


€1.3 


63.1 


61.9 


67,4 


67.6 


66.0 


66.0 


638 


15.4 


15.3 


15.3 


15.7 


16.0 


15.1 


14,8 


14,5 


IB. 6 


18.5 


21.3 


22.8 


22.1 


21.4 


21,5 


21.5 


3.8 


4.2 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


2,8 


2.6 


2.7 


21.8 


23 6 


19.8 


23.5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


23.8 


1,6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


87 6 


83,2 


91.7 


89.4 


95,9 


100,9 


98.7 


87.2 


62.8 


63.8 


67.6 


66,7 


69,8 


75,1 


72.2 


72.7 


24.8 


29.5 


24.0 


22.7 


26.1 


25.8 


26.4 


24.5 


12.5 


11.3 


14.4 


13.5 


128 


13.0 


13.7 


13.8 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


22 


2,6 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 


3.2 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


33 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 


4.8 


36.9 


417 


35.7 


40 5 


43.2 


40.2 


40.1 


36.1 


83.2 


80,6 


87.8 


88.5 


88.4 


93.5 


967 


100.0 






0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0,6 


22 


2.3 


.2.7 


2 9 


3.6 


3.6 


4,2 


4.5 


7.8 


7.5 


8.0 


7.7 


7,8 


8.8 


6.4 


8.7 


1,6 


1.7 


2.2 


2.3 


2.7 


2,7 


2.8 


28 


7.8 


7.4 


7,5 


7.4 


7.1 


7,1 


7.7 


8.0 


7.1 


7.3 


7.6 


7.6 


7.2 


7,5 


6,8 


7.6 


26.7 


23 3 


26.0 


24.8 


23.2 


26.8 


27.6 


29.4 


15.7 


15,4 


16.3 


16.8 


17,3 


16.8 


18.2 


18.0 


13 4 


13.7 


15.3 


16.1 


17.2 


17.1 


18.0 


18.0 


1 8 


2.0 


1.8 


2.3 


1.7 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


114,5 


118.3 


122.3 


122,7 


126.2 


126.4 


123.8 


126,9 


46,8 


49.8 


48.9 


46,8 


49 6 


49.1 


51.7 


60.0 


1.9 


1.8 


1,8 


1 8 


1.8 


1.8 


1,8 


2,0 


38.4 


30.0 


43.5 


45 2 


46 


47.3 


42.8 


46.4 


172 


17,8 


1B.1 


17.7 


18.3 


I7.a 


17,4 


17.8 


10.1 


8,8 


1O.0 


11.0 


10.5 


10.5 


10.0 


10.6 


BS 


4,6 


5.0 


5.4 


4,5 


4.5 


4.1 


4.1 


7.0 


7.1 


5,6 


7.7 


7.1 


5.7 


7,4 


5,8 


6.0 


5.9 


6.1 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.8 


7.0 


22 


2,2 


23 


2.3 


2.2 


2,2 


2.3 


2.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


1 8 


1.5 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


1.B 


1.6 


1.3 


116.9 


117.7 


119.2 


124.7 


125.7 


129.9 


130.0 


123.4 


11.8 


9.8 


8.6 


9.1 


11.7 


13,9 


14.4 


15.6 


10.O 


10,3 


10.7 


11.0 


11.2 


11,6 


11.9 


12.6 


11 8 


12.2 


12.5 


12.B 


13,1 


13.4 


14.1 


14.6 


123 2 


124.3 


127.0 


130.0 


129.1 


132.6 


133.2 


134.3 


26 9 


27.4 


28.5 


30.5 


32 


30.6 


31.9 


32.0 


42.3 


41.7 


4t.1 


40.5 


40.6 


40.0 


39,5 


38.9 


8.8 


10.1 


10.2 


10,5 


10.5 


10.2 


8.8 


10.3 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3.9 



1/ In pounds, retail weiflM unless otherwise stated. Consumprion normally represents rhe residual after exporte, nonfood use, J '"^'"0 
stocks are subtraci#d from the •urn of beginning stocks, domestic production. A Imports Data on a <;al«ndar yesf basj* ««<^5P»JTe«n. 
citrus fruils, apples, flrapea, dried fruit, peanuts. & rice, which are on a crop- ^ar basit, 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Boneless, tnmmod weigm 
4/ Beef. veaJ porK lamb 4 mutton. 6/ Chicken & turkey. 6/ Natural equivalem of cheese & cheew* prodiicti. .J^^Sl^l''^*'!;? UhuH-* 
Greater than natural equivalent b«c«iue» pfocessed ch^^H A cheese lood ara made Irom natural cheeee 4 other da*y products, inciuaea 
mieceHaneouscheasenoc shown •#parate<y. 7/PUin A tUvored. 1/ Plain A flavored A buttermilk. 9/ Hwvy cream Jigfit cream A half 
A haJf. lo/tnciudascontectionar'stsis A other edibia Uts not shown sepsrstely, 11/ Total m*y not add due to roundtng, 12/ Farm 
weight. F4gur#i rattect p*r capita utilization rather than consumption dua to lack of stock* daia 13/ Apples, aprtcoti. avocados. Da nan a». 
cherries, cranbernas. ftgi. grapas. kiwifruH, mSngos. rtw^armsi o^iv^a. papaya's, peaches, p»*ra. P;'»»pm<^*j.P*"'ff PP'"' '^S'^ 
pomeoraAataVi 14/ Irwiodas grapefruit, lemons. Hmes. (angetos, A tangerines. 15/ Singie-strpngth basts. 16/On-^obbasij, 17/ Includes 
artichSkea, gariic. A «gplaAt 16/ Frash A pfocess^d. l9/\Wiita, whoTe wheat, semolina, A durum flour. 20/ Excju^* Vl?l.? ™ 
products, i canned A Wen products made with rresh pasta 2l/0ry weight equivalent, includes refined <cane A beeU sugar, cof n 
swoatenars,#diblasynjps.Ahofie¥. 22/ Per capita »of U.S, total population. 21 yearsAover, 23/ Chocolate Itquor is what remaini after 
beans have been roasted A huHed; It is iometimes called ground or bttier chocolate. — ■ not available. 



InTof mation contact: Judy Jones f"Jtn«m i£o2» 2ifr-O&/0. 



A USDA/ERS BRIEFING BOOKLET 



THE 1990 FARM ACT 
AND THE 1990 BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION ACT 



How U,S. Farm Policy Mechanisms 
Will Work Under New Legislation 

This new 40-page booklet, explaining new farm legislation, has just been released 
by the Economic Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
booklet explains the main features of the new 5-yearfarm law in easy-to-follow 
pages of Illustrative material. These ^Verbal graphics" act as a self -programmed 
instnjction method, as the reader easily proceeds from one point to another. The 
booklet works in the same general way as an informal briefing which makes its 
points step-by-step with overhead transparencies. 

The booklet begins with an overview of the goals which motivated changes in farm 
legislation, accompanied by the most important mechanisms that support them. 



Main goaJs 

Reduce the Federal deficit — ^ 



Basic Mechanisms 

Reduce payment acres 



Improve agricultural competitiveness — ^ Permit planting flexibility: 

Maintain market-oriented loan rates 



Enhance the environment' 



— ^ Implement Agricultural Resources 

Conservation Program 



The booklet then proceeds with definitbns and illustrations of basic mechanisms of 
farm policy for the next 5 years: 



• Target Price 

• Crop Acreage Base 

• Payment Limitation 



Loan Rates 
Zero-92 



Deficiency Payments 
Farmer-Owned Reserve 



To order your copy of this timely publication, just dial 1 '800-999-6779. 
Call toll free In the United States and Canada. Other areas, dial 
301-725-7937 Ask for "The 1990 Farm Act and the 1990 Budget 
Reconciliation Act, " order # MP-1489. 

Cost per copy Is $8,00, Non-U,S, addresses (including Canada), please 
add 25 percent. Charge your purchase to your VISA or MasterCard, or 
we can bill you. Or send a check or purchase order, made payable to 
ERS-NASS, to: ERS-NASS 

P.O. Box 1608 

Rockvllle, MD 20849-1608 

We'll fill your order by first-class mail. We offer a 25-percent discount 
when you order 25 or more copies to one address. 
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Moving? To Change your dddr^ss. send 
1^lS stie«T wtlh labei Intact. showtr>g nevt 
address, ro EMS infOrmaliOr Rm 228 
1301 IStei* York Ave. MW Wash.nfllor. 
DC 20005-4788 



What's Your Subscription Situation? 



Your subscription to Agriculture Outlook expires in the month and year shown on the top line of your 
mailing label. The expiration date will appear in one ottwo formats: FEB91 (for February 1991) or 
910430 (for April 30. 1991), Disregard this notice if no renewal date appears. Renew today by calling, 
toll free. 1-800-999-6779, or return this form with your mailing label attached. 



/ Year 



2 Years 



3 Years 



Agrfculfural Outlook Renewal 

Q Bill me. Domestic [^ $26.00 Q $51.00 Q $75.00 

I I Enclosed is $ , Foreign ^[~] $32.50 ["]] $63,75 Q $9375 



Mail to: ERS-NASS 

P.O, Box 1608 

Rockville. MD 20849-1608 
Use purchase orders, checks drawn on U.S. banks, cashier's checks, 
I or intemalionaJ money orders. Make payabiB to ERS-NASS. 



Credit Card Orders: 
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ATTACH MAILING LABEL HERE 
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